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Rome Opera House Chorus and Orchestra conducted 
“7 by Giuseppe Morelli 
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conducted by Pierre Monteux 
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‘ Chausson; 
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Premiers transports que nul 
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Berlioz; 
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Mandoline— Debussy; 
Chanson triste—Duparc; 
Séparation—Hillemacher; 
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“His Master’s Voice’’ announce 
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revealing to the music lover the amazing 
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The Philharmonia Orchestra 
conducted by SIR MALCOLM SARGENT 


Concerto in B Minor — Dvorak SAT1000-1 





VITTORIO GUI conducting 
The Glyndebourne Festival Orchestra 
Jeux d’Enfants — Suite — Bizer SAT1002 


| NICOLAI MALKO conducting 
| The Philharmonia Orchestra 
Casse-Noisette (“* Nutcracker”) Suite—Tchaikovsky scTis00 
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| EFREM KURTZ conducting 
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(a) Nocturne, Op. 15, No. 2 (6) Etude, Op. 10, No. 12 
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SBT1250 

: NICOLAI MALKO conducting 

The Philharmonia Orchestra 

: Symphony No. 1 in D Major (** Classical *’) — Prokofiev 
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Royal Opera House Covent 


The Royal Opera House, Covent Garden Ltd., 
in association with the Arts Council of Great Britain 
presents 
THE COVENT GARDEN OPERA COMPANY 
Musical Director : Rafael Kubelik 
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DER ROSENKAVALIER 


Revival, Ist Performance October 29th 


MADAM BUTTERFLY 


Revival, Ist Performance November 2nd 


THE BARTERED BRIDE - TURANDOT - CARMEN 


Full repertory and particulars from Box Office. 


Box Office open from 10 a.m.—7.30 p.m. Covent Garden 1066 
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Auto-coupling in special presentation leather box with a 
thirty page booklet containing Italian/English Libretto, 
photographs of the artists taken during the recording and a 
special introduction by DR. BERNHARD PAUMGARTNER. 
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Don Giovanni: GEORGE LONDON 

Donna Anna: HILDE ZADEK 

Donna Elvira: SENA JURINAC 

Zerlina: GRAZIELLA SCIUTTI 

Leporello: WALTER BERRY | 
Don Ottavio: LEOPOLD SIMONEAU 
Commendatore: LUDWIG WEBER 
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A Masetto: EBERHARD WACHTER 
connie The Vienna Chamber Choir | 
— ] ‘The Wiener Symphoniker’ 
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55 Conductor and Continuo: RUDOLF MORALT 
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The PYE HI FI 
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all speeds of records 
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automatically. It is 
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designed cabinet fin- 
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Price 39 gns., tax paid. 
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l sing the new E.M.I.“*Stereosonic” 
Tape Recordings with their double 
track on which is recorded the 
complete field of sound over the 
full frequency range, it can be 
truly said that here we have the 
greatest advance yet made in the 
faithful reproduction of music. 


Demonstrations can be arranged 
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People xxx: 


Tito Gobbi 


by Domenico De Paoli 
Translated by Gwyn Morris 


A profile of Tito Gobbi? An in- 
credibly simple, even an amusing 
task—so it might seem to the opera- 
goer snugly ensconced in the stalls 
and emotionally swayed by the 
direct, convincing impact of the 
singer’s expressive artistry. But ask 
yourself how the artist generates this 
impact—which means analysing his 
nature—then clearly tracing a profile 
is far from easy. Particularly because 
Gobbi, off-stage, is always ready to 
laugh joke or talk about everything 
save his method of artistic preparation which, of course, is the pivot round 
which his whole life revolves. 

On studying some of Tito Gobbi’s interpretations (his repertory is wide 
and could easily be extended if it were not for the artist’s undoubtedly 
exaggerated ‘sense of responsibility’) one is immediately struck by an 
important fact. His are in no way a great singer's ‘great interpretations’ but 
a series of essentially dramatic creations which breathe both life and 
humanity. More than the technical means employed to obtain the desired 
effect, more than the admirable application of those means—-what really 
impresses is Gobbi’s realization of a character—a human, true-to-life 
creation of flesh-and-blood. Gobbi is never merely a singer (and a great 
singer at that) acting a part. He is the dramatic character, expressing himself 
in terms of music. A very different matter. And when the critics, referring 
to his realization of the role of Simon Boccanegra, praised it as ‘a figure of 
Shakespearian stature-—a frank admission of Gobbi’s creation of the 
character whose psychological make-up is but vaguely hinted at in the 
libretto—when, on the subject of the artist’s Wozzeck (a role he successfully 
undertook quite early in his career) the publisher of the score confided to a 
friend—‘He is the most real Wozzeck I’ve seen in twenty years’—they were 
all absolutely right to stress the importance of the realization of the character. 
This is what distinguishes Tito Gobbi from many other singers (fine singers 
though they are) who are called upon to act. To him, a score is not an excuse 
to exploit a voice and technique which are understandably the envy of 
many; the score sets the problem of creating a character, and in order to 
do this Gobbi tackles the role, physically, from the outside and then works 
inwards to the heart—that is to say—to the musical expression of the part. 
But previously (perhaps simultaneously if we assume that by the time he 
begins a musical study of the character, Gobbi has already made it completely 
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Walter Bird 














his own and so is able to study the part in exactly the same way as the character 
come to life might) the work of preparation is long and requires boundless 
patience and persistence. It progresses through phases which might seem 
surprising to anyone unfamiliar with an artist’s modus operandi. It may 
astonish some that Gobbi begins by preparing a coloured plastic ‘model’ of 
the character he is studying. ‘First of all,’ he says, ‘I must see the chap 
physically before me, if I want to understand what he feels and thinks.’ The 
second phase involves the compilation of a kind of physiological and psycho- 
logical dossier on the character. At this point (and do not think that it is 
easily or quickly reached) the image has roughly taken shape. Now it must 
be brought to life and realized musically. The artist, having got into the 
skin of the character, begins to study the part, just as the character himself 
would. Gobbi never speaks of ‘a beautiful voice’ or ‘vocal technique’ in 
the abstract (and he is liberally endowed with both). He refers instead to the 
voice of the character, his phrasing, accentuation and musical declamation 
of the text. Therefore the musical preparation of the part, even if it is the 
principal element, is never over-bearing or self-sufficient. It is most important, 
of course, but still subordinate to the essential nature of the character. 
This, then, is how Tito Gobbi’s masterly creations spring unforgettably 
to life. Simon Boccanegra, the plebeian elected as doge and doomed to 
tragic betrayal and death. The admirable Marquis of Posa, a true Schiller 
character, so noble and human. The tragic figure of Rigoletto who for all 
his bitter jesting, reveals a father’s love. Figaro, irradiating wit and sparkle 


Gobbi as Rigoletto 
Merkel Rydberg 
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Gobbi in three of his recent appearances: Marcello in ‘La Bohéme’, the title 
role in ‘Nabucco’ and Michele in ‘Il Tabarro’ 


with every gesture, every word. Miserable Wozzeck, human guinea-pig, 
victim of brutes and arrogant superiors. Falstaff—a combination of humour 
and the melancholy of advancing age. Scarpia, a refinement in libertines, 
but always grand seigneur; and many others. All living characters, fashioned 
in the round, because they are sincerely felt by the artist after long and loving 
study. All studied as human beings first, and then in their musical expression, 
which thus varies not only from one character to another but also in harmony 
with the different emotions evinced by the same character. It is never a 

‘ case of what in theatrical jargon is termed ‘una parte studiata’ (a studied role). 
Each characterization is a human being that the artist has made his-own 
and re-creates naturally in terms of vocal music. 

This is the secret of Tito Gobbi’s art. But do not tell him so. His only 
reaction would be to laugh heartily and tell you the latest funny story. Like 
all genuine artists of the first rank, he is reluctant to talk about his work 
and the assiduous study which the creation of a new role demands. Off-stage 
he is a delightful companion and a most entertaining friend. You get the 
impression that he is prouder of his prowess at the wheel of his car, than of 
his power to grip the audience at that performance which finished little 
more than half an hour ago. 

He is as natural and unaffected now as when he came from his native 
province of Veneto. His rapid and brilliant rise to fame and his many 
successes in Europe, America and Africa have not gone to his head. His 
approach is invariably typical of the people from his part of the country— 
down-to-earth, unsophisticated and sympathetic. And it is this profound 
sense of humanity which illumines his characterizations, making brothers 
of them all. He is purely and simply: a man—gifted with a sensitive artist's 
soul and an impressive technique—but above all—a man. The secret of 
Tito Gobbi’s art can probably be summed up in that one word. 

Some Biographical Details 

Tito Gobbi was born at Bassano del Grappa on October 24, 1915. He 
studied law at Padua University, and then decided to take up a singing 
career. His teacher was the famous tenor Giulio Crimi. In 1937 Gobbi won 
a scholarship for the Scala School, and was also first prize winner in the 
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Gobbi as Wozzeck at the Scala, 
1952 


Vienna International Competition. 
Although Gobbi’s name appears 
on the ‘cartellone’ for the 1937-8 
season at the Teatro Rez'le dell’ 
Opera, Rome, it was not until the 
summer season of 1938 that he was 
heard in an important role—the 
Herald in Lohengrin. During the 
1938-9 season he was heard as 
Jokanaan in Salome and in Monte- 
mezzi’s La Nave, Pizzetti’s Fra 
Gherardo and Boris Godunov. 

From then onwards Gobbi has 
never missed a Rome season. In the 
1939-40 season he sang the part of 
Tepurlov in the world premiére of 
Rocca’s Monte Ivnor, Rambaldo in 
a revival of Puccini's La Rondine, the Father in Hansel and Gretel and 
Sharpless. 

One of the most important events in Gobbi’s career was his singing of 
the title role of Wozzeck in the Italian premiére of the opera in Rome in 
the autumn of 1942, during a season of contemporary opera courageously 
put on by Tullio Serafin during the German occupation. Gobbi has repeated 
this role at the San Carlo, Naples (1949) and at the Scala, Milan (1952 
Gobbi’s Scala début was in 1942 when he sang Belcore in L’Elisir d° Amore 
with Mafalda Favero, Gigli and Stabile under Marinuzzi’s direction. He 
was heard as Ford on the opening night of the 1942-3 Scala season under De 
Sabata; and it was in those last two-mentioned roles (Belcore and Ford) that 
London first heard him when he appeared with the Scala Company at 
Covent Carden in September 1950. 

Gobbi has sung in every important opera house in Italy, in San Francisco, 
South America, Sweden, Salzburg (Don Giovanni), Barcelona, Lisbon and 
elsewhere. He has made 26 films, and has a repertory of more than 89 
operas. Signora Gobbi is sister to Boris Christoff’s wife; they have a 
daughter; and live in Rome. 
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B.B.C. BROADCASTS FOR OCTOBER 


1 Euryanthe, studio performance 

3 The Turn of the Screw, English Opera Group studio performance. Libretto, Boosey & Hawkes, 
295 Regent St, W.1. 2s. 6d. 

9 Tannhauser, Bayreuth recording. Libretto with English singing version, Schott, 48 Gr. Mari- 
borough St, W.1. 3s. 6d. 

15 It is hoped to relay the opening performance at the new Hamburg State Opera House, Die 
Zauberfléte. 

16 Die Heimkehr (Le Retour) (Mihalovici), Frankfurt recording 

17 Otello, opening of Covent Garden season. Libretto, Ricordi, 271 Regent St,W.1., 2s. 6d.; libretto 
with English singing version, EMI, 8 Gc Castle St,W.1. 4s. 6d. 

27_ Eugene Onegin from Sadler's Wells. English libretto, OUP, 44 Conduit St,W.1. 2s. 6d. 


hte Rencontre Imprévue (Gluck), studio performances 
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Mascagni and his Operas 
by John W. Klein 


Recently Italy has been celebrating the tenth anniversary of Mascagni’s 
death by performances of several of his works, a few of which still happen 
to be produced almost as frequently as the ubiquitous Cavalleria Rusticana. 

The astonishing fact emerges that, with one obvious exception, Mascagni 
is (as far as his own country is concerned) undoubtedly the most successful 
operatic composer since Verdi’s death. A decade ago some people mur- 
mured that, as the indefatigable conductor and propagandist of his own 
operas had, at last, disappeared, his works would speedily follow suit, with 
the exception, of course, of Cavalleria Rusticana. They have been proved 
false prophets. In Italy Mascagni remains almost as popular after his 
death as he was during his lifetime. Judging from the number of operas 
performed, he still ranks (among twentieth century composers) second only 
to Puccini. 

Italians must consider it curious that we tend to regard everything that 
Mascagni wrote subsequent to Cavalleria as practically worthless. An 
eminent British critic wrote caustically to me: ‘No serious musician has 
any regard for him’. This somewhat drastic judgment is contradicted by no 
less an authority than Sibelius, who once remarked: ‘A splendid musician: 
the very embodiment of passion’. And did not Tchaikovsky queue up 
outside the door of his suite in a Viennese hotel? Even the great Verdi 
followed his career with more anxious interest and appreciation than that 
of any other of his contemporaries and successors. 

I have heard Mascagni conduct nearly all his operas, sometimes with a 
meticulous attention to detail, occasionally with angry impatience. I think 
the least enjoyable performance of 
Cavalleria that I have ever witnessed 
was at La Scala, and, curiously 
enough, it was directed by Mascagni 
himself. The famous composer 
seemed to exude irritation—could 
he have been conducting this work 
for perhaps the three thousandth 
time? One felt that he was an 
exacerbated and disillusioned man. 
He was justifiably incensed at the 
somewhat lukewarm reception of 
L’Amico Fritz. People had foolishly 
expected a second Cavalleria, instead 
of praising the composer’s versatility. 
‘I provide you with an effective little 
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melodrama,’ he exclaimed, ‘and you rave about it. And then I give you 
something infinitely finer: a work compact of grace, tenderness and charm, 
without a trace of hollow pathos—and you sneer at it! You grumble that 
it is not so thrilling as the melodrama. What an encouragement for an artist!’ 

Thys Mascagni grew to dislike and to underrate his most fortunate opera. 
Nevertheless, he could be a sensitive interpreter of his other works: I can 
recall memorable performances of both Guglielmo Ratcliff and Nerone. 

Ratcliff, revived again this year, is, indeed, one of Mascagni’s finest works. 
Part of it was written before Cavalleria and then revised four years after the 
early triumph. In Grove we read the curious statement: ‘Mascagni had 
conceived the extraordinary notion of setting to music a literal translation of 
Heine’s gloomy tragedy, which was alone sufficient to doom the work to 
failure, and his music did little to relieve the tedium of the libretto’. It would 
be difficult to cram more inaccuracies into one single sentence. First, 
Heine’s youthful work—his sombre, stony ballad’, as he termed it—is not 
boring, but direct, concise and exciting. Sécondly, Mascagni’s idea was no 
more ‘extraordinary’ than Strauss’s in setting, ten years later, an almost 
literal translation of Wilde’s Salomé or Debussy’s in setting Maeterlinck’s 
Pelléas et Mélisande. Moreover, Mascagni’s work is by far the finest 
setting of Heine’s grim tragedy, which has appealed irresistibly to so many 
gifted composers. (The operas of César Cui, Xavier Leroux and Volkmar 
Andreae are the most interesting, but they lack Mascagni’s imaginative 
insight and, at times, stark sense of drama.) Ratcliff was greatly admired by 
the aged Verdi who wrote: ‘The music of this opera is profoundly felt, richly 
coloured, throbbing with passion and inspiration’; and also by Puccini, 
who remarked: ‘A fine work! He has really made progress.” 

Ratcliff, which was never a ‘failure’ in Italy, has been criticized as an 
ultra-romantic opera; but it possesses, nevertheless, a vibrant intensity that 
compels admiration. It includes what is, I believe, Mascagni’s finest inter- 
mezzo, highly superior to its more famous predecessor in Cavalleria and 
more evocative than any Puccini prelude or intermezzo. After the tremen- 
dous success of his Cavalleria intermezzo Mascagni introduced one into 
practically every opera he wrote: undeniably he had a peculiar flair for the 
short dramatic intermezzo that inevitably would unleash storms of applause; 
and in this sphere Puccini rarely attempted to compete with him. 

Yet in Ratcliff—tense and colourful though it is and certainly little 
deserving of the abusive epithet of ‘tedious-—we already come across 
Mascagni’s besetting weakness: a tendency to allow his inspiration to peter 
out in the last act. It was, indeed, fortunate that there was no last act in 
Cavalleria! Mascagni does not lack inspiration, as critics have repeated ad 
nauseam; but what he definitely does lack is sustained inspiration. In 
nearly every work of his there is a fatal slackening of tension in the last act, 
in contrast to Puccini, who generally achieves final acts that are dramatically 
most effective. The last act of Manon Lescaut has been regarded as an 
exception to this rule; nevertheless, Puccini pours into it a wealth of lovely 
and poignant music. 

These weak last acts may be partly due to Mascagni’s inability to find 
satisfactory libretti. Take Jris, which Sir Thomas Beecham rightly con- 


Ebe Stiguani as Santuzza, in ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ at the Scala, 1951-52 
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A contemporary impression of the Covent Garden premiére in 1892 of 


‘L’ Amico Fritz’, with Calvé, De Lucia and Dufriche 


siders a work ‘full of charm and poetic grace’. The symbolism may be 
unnecessarily bewildering; yet it is the impossible final act—with the heroine 
lying dead in a sewer—which has wrecked a fine opera’s chances of a wider 
success. Nevertheless, Jris is a worthy predecessor of Madama Butterfly 
(for the first time a Japanese subject was, in fact, treated both consistently 
and seriously and not merely parodically). Puccini was undoubtedly more 
strongly influenced by Mascagni than is generally recognized. A glance at 
the impetuous duet between Marcel and Mimi in the third act of La Bohéme 
will, I think, reveal this: a gleam of the spirit of Cavalleria seems to flash 
across it. 

The Hymn to the Sun, the prologue of /ris, though at moments a trifle 
blatant, is surely one of the most impressive choruses in modern Italian 
opera; it possesses an epic breadth. And the composer—so frequently 
denounced, not altogether unjustifiably, as crude—can be equally delicate 
and exquisite: Iris’s enchanting song ‘Vive scintille’ is the best proof of this. 
Musically, though not dramatically, /ris is far superior to Cavalleria; it is 
one of the only works of Mascagni touched by modern tendencies. 

Mascagni’s workmanship may frequently be hurried and slipshod; and 
he himself was lacking in common sense in the choice of his libretti. Yet 
he possessed, if not genius, certainly a vital talent. Above all, he was a 
very gifted melodist, despite his congenital over-emphasis and his occasional 
outbursts of hysteria. This is particularly noticeable in his idyilic, if some- 
what hackneyed, L’Amico Fritz (hackneyed certainly in Italy, where inns are 
named after it). This is a more subtle creation than Cavalleria. The famous 
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Cherry Duet—though at times verging on sentimentality—is immensely 
effective in the theatre. It is a scene which (like the great duet in the first 
act of Bizet’s The Pearl Fishers) no Italian audience can resist. 

Yet the most evocative aria in the work is Suzel’s ‘Son pochi fiori’, one 
of the most moving and chastely passionate of Italian love songs. Surely 
it is difficult to persevere in one’s antagonism to Mascagni after listening to 
this enchanting revelation of a young girl’s secret longing. In this haunting 
song there is a freshness and naiveté that Puccini generally lacks. 

Though the earliest works, Cavalleria (1890), L’Amico Fritz (1891), 
Ratcliff (1895) and Iris (1898), seem to have stood the test of time best of 
all, even in the operas of Mascagni’s old age there are fine and stirring 
scenes. J/ Piccolo Marat (1921), named after a group of fanatics who 
terrorized Paris after the sanguinary revolutionary’s assassination, is one of 
the most dramatic of twentieth-century Italian operas, though it is definitely 
a hark-back to the impulsive style of Cavalleria. Unfortunately the work is 
hampered by an unconvincing happy ending: one cannot help feeling that if 
Mascagni had tackled Tosca the execution at the end would, after all, have 
been a mock execution, and the lovers would have been wafted away to 
freedom. 

Mascagni was extremely proud of this revolutionary opera. ‘With 
clenched fists I created it,” he exclaimed. ‘Do not look for culture or melody. 
There is here nothing but blood!’ This may account for the somewhat 
unnecessary violence bordering on frenzy that characterizes certain parts of 
the score. Nevertheless, Mascagni has caught more than once that turbulent 
spirit of mingled savagery and idealism that was so typical of the French 
Revolution. The love duet in the second act possesses a spontaneity and 
ecstatic fervour that sweep one off one’s feet. Once again, thirty years after 
Cavalleria, Mascagni proved that he could write really exciting music. 

But there is not only drama, but also much idyllic beauty in // Piccolo 
Marat. The heroine Mariella’s plaintive lament to her dead mother is a 
little masterpiece of intense pathos. At his best, Mascagni sometimes 
reminds us just a little of one of the greatest musical dramatists—of 
Mussorgsky. Occasionally he has the same grim and poignant vigour. For 
instance, the lament of the Tsar’s bereaved daughter that opens the second 
act of Boris might almost have been written by the Italian composer. J/ 
Piccolo Marat also at moments recalls Mussorgsky’s motto: ‘Not beauty for 
its own sake, but truth, wherever it may be.” Both composers had spurned 
an academic education and, perhaps partly for that reason, they retained a 
certain robustness. A work of art is not necessarily worthless because it 
lacks learning, scholarship, technical ease and brilliance. 

Mascagni’s last opera Nerone (1935) is somewhat less dramatic and com- 
pares, on the whole, unfavourably with Boito’s more subtle and elaborate— 
though unfinished—work. Nero is a difficult person to turn into a hero, 
as SO many incautious composers have learnt to their cost. Yet Mascagni’s 
opera contains some fine music. Nero's farewell to his little Greek mistress 
(though it reminds one a trifle too insistently of a certain well-known phrase 
in Turiddu’s farewell) is genuinely: beautiful. There are superb strokes of 
characterization (such as the fugitive Emperor’s wild outburst when he 
learns that the Senate has proclaimed him the enemy of his country). But 
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Rosanna Carteri and Giulietta Simionato in the production of *Zanetto’ at the Scala last saon 


the gems of the work are the songs of the maiden who attracts the jaded 
interest of the tyrant. Graceful and dainty, with glimpses of almost 
visionary beauty, this delicate music compels one to regret that its composer 
is so little known and appreciated outside his own country. 

Mascagni’s career is frequently summed up as one of the most dis 
illusioning in the history of music: a tremendous success followed by growing 








indifference and even disdain. Certainly he increasingly floundered in his 
ehoice of subjects. In this respect he lacked the unerring instinct of a 
Puccini; he would frequently tackle themes that were far too big for him: 
e.g. D’Annunzio’s Parisina (1913). The famous poet, who continually poured 
scorn on ‘Puccini’s feeble talent’, had a fervent admiration for his less 
successful rival and took any amount of trouble to render his libretto as 
dramatic as possible, so that Mascagni might fulfil his secret ambition of 
rivalling Wagner. Enthusiastically he read his eloquent verses aloud to the 
composer—and no modern poet could read as sonorously as he—but 
Mascagni’s imagination stubbornly failed to catch fire, as it had, however, 
done in the case of Heine’s Ratcliff. 1f anything, his muse appears to have 
been more than usually handicapped; and the result is a pale and ineffective 
imitation of Tristan. Yet his admirers would curry favour with him by 
asserting that he alone deserved an Italian Bayreuth of his own. 
Nevertheless, despite his somewhat fatuous vanity and lack of self- 
criticism, he was far from being the negligible figure as which he is so often 
summarily dismissed. He was not only a greater, but a less easily dis- 
couraged composer than Leoncavallo (with whom he is generally linked 
and who had jettisoned all his ambitious schemes after a single failure, 
I Medici). He possessed considerable gifts: charm, bursts of poignant 
melody, a dramatic force that at times can subjugate. It is no exaggeration 
to assert that for more than ten years he practically dominated the Italian 
lyrical stage: from 1890, the year of Cavalleria, till 1901, when his Le 
Maschere was performed on the same night in seven of the most important 
operatic theatres of Italy—the most extraordinary tribute ever paid to an 
Italian composer. Even a Verdi treated him with respect and offered to 
entrust him with the vast amount of material he had accumulated for his 
projected opera, King Lear. ‘I shall be happy to hand it over to you in 
order to facilitate a most difficult 
task,’ he once said. He who was so 
stern a critic believed Mascagni 
alone capable of tackling a subject 
that had terrified even him! It is 
significant that, in the last days of his 
life, he enquired anxiously whether 
Le Maschere had been a success. 
Le Maschere was not a success, 
but its delightful prelude is as 
exhilarating as anything Rossini ever 
wrote. I have sometimes wondered 
whether Vaughan Williams may not 
have recalled the stirring tunes of 
this prelude when penning his own 
captivating overture to The Wasps. 
Indeed the two works show a 
remarkable affinity of spirit. 


Margherita Carosio as Egloge in the 
world-premiére of ‘Nerone’ at the 
Scala, 1935 

















The third scene of * Nerone’, in its world-premiére at the Scala 


During the last decade of the nineteenth century, despite the growing 
reputation of Puccini, Mascagni was almost universally regarded as Verdi's 
successor (though Bernard Shaw had considerable doubts when Manon 
Lescaut appeared). And certainly the composer of Cavalleria did not build 
up such a reputation merely on a sensational one-act opera, as is still so 
generally believed and even more dogmatically affirmed in the regrettably 
inadequate article in the new Grove. Undoubtedly Mascagni was a highly 
gifted musical dramatist, impatient of control, but at times overflowing with 
ideas. Above all, he knew how to write a spontaneous, virile melody; and 
it is mystifying to me how anyone can deny that he possessed a genuine 
dramatic gift. 

For it is to these two qualities that he owes his lasting popularity in Italy, 
however much he may be ignored or decried elsewhere. After all, what 
would we think of the foreigner who asserted that Sullivan had scored only 
one success, The Mikado, because that happens to be the sole work fairly 
frequently performed abroad? Despite his obvious defects (chief of which 
is the surprising fact that during his lengthy career his music scarcely 
developed at all) Mascagni remains not only an important, but a practically 
indispensable figure in the Italian national repertory. 

Four, at least, of his full-length operas would be worth producing or 
reviving in England: the lovable Amico Fritz (according to Ernest Newman, 
‘a work of much greater distinction than its popular predecessor’), the 
quaint, poetic Jris (perhaps Mascagni’s most original opera), the romantic 
and visionary Guglielmo Ratcliff (quite understandably his favourite work, 
possibly because it was so intimately linked with his youth) and the turbulent 
Piccolo Marat, with surely one of the most exhilarating duets in modern 
Italian opera. For about Mascagni there was an exuberant vitality that even 
at the end never entirely abandoned him and that effectively prevented his 
work from lapsing into utter banality and insignificance. One, indeed, feels 
that Verdi may have been thinking of him when he wrote: ‘I should be glad to 
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hear a badly orchestrated opera if only it contained some great phrase: 
heroic, sculptural or merely jovial’. However noisy and clumsily orchestrated 
Mascagni’s operas may occasionally be, generally they are redeemed by 
some striking or ecstatic phrase. He may not possess the purity and subtlety 
of Catalani or the consummate workmanship and theatrical acumen of 
Puccini; yet justifiably he may lay claim to vigour and a springing invention. 
The discerning Verdi’s obvious predilection for him thus becomes under- 
standable. 

Indeed, though he has been denounced as a great egoist, he strove man- 
fully and not altogether unsuccessfully, at least as far as his own country 
was concerned, to keep opera, ‘the richest and most complex of all arts’, 
alive. ‘It has been a hard, relentless struggle’, he once exclaimed, ‘and I 
have surely not spared myself or succumbed to unworthy influences, even 
in these days of the supremacy of jazz and the crude and stupid cinema. 
My best efforts were scorned; yet I went on writing for the sake of Italian 
opera, which is, after all, one of the major glories of our country’. And 
that is no mean epitaph. 


Success in Opera 
by Erwin Stein 


Musical history does not repeat itself, but consists of variations on a few 
select themes. Opera is prominent among these, and its success with the public 
is a special subject which fascinates by the seeming inconsistency of its 
variations. We can look at it from many angles each of which presents an 
aspect of different interest. It cannot be the public’s immediate reaction that 
counts most. If the reception at the premiére were decisive, we should be 
swamped by successful operas, while quite a few others that form an essential 
part of today’s repertory would have vanished long ago. In order to keep 
the subject in proper perspective we shall have to distinguish between initial, 
temporary and lasting successes, which of course do not exclude each other. 
The initial failure of some of the most popular operas will be a particularly 
interesting chapter, because, here too, history does not repeat itself but varies 
its theme. 

Artistic qualities are not as a rule the cause of an initial success, but in the 
end the best prevails by way of elimination of what is inferior. If an opera 
has been in the repertory for a hundred years or more (a shorter period will 
hardly do—the repertory changes extremely slowly) we can take it for granted 
that its artistic standard is very high: from Gluck’s Orfeo to La Traviata 
there is not one that is not a masterpiece. There are masterpieces which are 
not in the regular repertory, but that is a further chapter. In the theatre it is 
not only artistic values that count. Many ingredients go into the making of 
an opera, and their influence on success or failure varies with the dosage, 
with taste and fashion and, to an extent, the nationality of the listener. 
Finally, success depends upon the production on the stage—a task whose 
complexity few outsiders appreciate. But before we discuss opera production, 
we shall try to find a few reasons for success and failure, and consider the 
qualities of opera that fascinate, excite, interest, leave indifferent, or deter the 
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average opera goer, as well as the more experienced one. Questions of 
interest are not only why certain operas, say by Meyerbeer, have disappeared, 
but why Les Huguenots has survived for about eighty years. From which 
elements does operatic success result? For our enlightenment, let us glance at 
a few examples of long and short lived operas, including those which, after 
initial failure, have successfully been revived. 

La Traviata has been in the repertory for more than a hundred years, and 
its success derives apparently from the perfect union of high musical and 
dramatic qualities. That it was a failure at the premiére is a freak of musical 
history. Dramma per musica, as the Italian founders conceived opera—drama 
represented musically, is the principal thing the audience expects: conflicts 
of characters and principles displayed on the stage, and at the same time 
lifted to a higher sphere of illusion by the music, which exposes the thoughts 
and emotions of the characters beyond what we can see. By serving the 
drama music gives it a wide scope. The action of Traviata begins, in contrast 
to the forewarning mood of the short prelude, on a gay note. Festivities of 
some kind are a requisite of the theatre. There is hardly an opera in which 
not one ballroom or battle scene, procession, wedding, duel, or solemn 
funeral occurs. The spectacular side of opera has often made an initial 
success. Violetta’s féte, however, serves only to show her milieu, and the 
drama begins to unfold with Alfredo’s song and Violetta’s solo scene. Her 
aria is a perfect example of a piece that is lyric and dramatic at the same time; 
it is the kind of music which has sometimes decided the success of an opera— 
and of a singer. Dazzling coloraturas and radiant top notes (or resonant 
bottom notes of the bass) were once thought to be the very essence of opera, 
and the drama not much more than an opportunity for vocal display. We 
still enjoy beautiful singing, but we want more than that. Violetta exposes 
during her aria the whole of her personality, in a conflict between brilliant 
vitality (‘Sempre libera degg’ io . . .”) and a sensitive heart (‘Ah fors’é lui. . .”). 
The singer of the part may display her vocal skill and beauty, or her power of 
dramatic expression, but she will be most successful if, by combining 
them, she is capable of representing Violetta’s character. It is sentiments, 
passions, of human beings that we want to experience from the stage. 

Gustave Kobbé takes the side of the rather old-fashioned opera goers when 
he writes, in his Complete Opera Guide (1919): ‘Given plenty of melody, 
beautifully sung, everything else may go hang.’ He is certainly right that 
melody is an essential requirement of opera—as of any music; only, there 
are always quarrels about what a melody is. To whistle the tunes while 
going home from a premiére is a pleasure provided less by the composer than 
by the listener’s memory. The melodies of Traviata are not quite as popular 
as those of Trovatore for the simple reason that they are not quite as easily 
memorable. Many listeners, I suppose, will go astray if, after a first hearing, 
they try to whistle the tune of the Brindisi ‘Libiamo’, because its shape is not as 
regular as that of ‘Di quella pira’ or, say, ‘La donna é mobile.” The musical 
character of these tunes rests in the varied repeats of a single succinct rhythm. 
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The drinking song from Traviata lacks the obvious symmetrical repeats, 
and the sixths with which it begins are not the easiest intervals to sing. In 
addition, it does not consist of eight square bars, as the others do, but of ten 
bars (six plus four). 
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The quality of a melody cannot easily be assessed—or else composers 
could produce them synthetically—but can only be tested on the audience, 
possibly for a hundred years or so. To be successful, a melody ought to have 
a distinct character of rhythmical and melodic design. There are tunes, 
such as “Che fard’ (Orfeo), ‘Non pit andrai’ (Figaro) or ‘Der Vogelfanger bin 
ich ja’ (Zauberfléte), which assured the success of the operas concerned and 
have still kept their freshness. And there are tunes which, though greatly 
admired in their day, have grown stale, as the once famous duet from Les 
Huguenots. Is it because we feel a certain lack of balance in the melody’s 
design? 
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To mention a more recent tune, who would dare to predict whether 
‘Che gelida manina’ from La Bohéme will live another sixty years? It is 
admirably placed in the plot, and the situation in which it occurs makes the 
tune perhaps more fascinating than its musical qualities. Music and plot 
often enhance, or kill, each other. 

To return to Traviata, the great duet of the second act shows us another of 
opera’s essential requirements: the musical form must be adequate to the 
dramatic situation. There is ‘plenty of melody’ and, still more important, 
the music moves us because it represents the drama. The open conflict of the 
characters, Violetta and Germont, is given full scope in a set piece oft music, 
whose form is highly developed and highly accomplished. Although the 
audience does not realize it, the musical form of an opera, i.e. the build and 
co-ordination of its melodies and larger sections, is a crucial point and one of 
the factors that decide a Jong-term success. It is of course not form for its 
own sake that counts, but the form that orders and times both music and 
story in a comprehensible and impressive fashion. The opportunity for a 
great piece of music is given by highly pitched dramatic situations, such as 
Violetta’s meeting with Alfredo’s father. 

A fiercer dramatic situation occurs in the finale of the second act (usually 
given as the third act), which brings the peripeteia of thedrama with Alfredo 
casting his gambling gains at Violetta’s feet, and with the entrance of the 
“ather, turning the scene of violence into an ensemble of remorse and 
compassion. Vocal ensembles are among the strongest means of opera. 
Musically they provide variety and richness of sound; dramatically they allow 
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several characters to express their thoughts and emotions at the same time—a 
possibility denied to the spoken play. Verdi is a master of the dramatic 
ensemble. In Traviata, the action is arrested and crystallized as it were in a 
musical texture of great beauty, which pictures, and reflects on, the situation 
which has arisen at this juncture. 


Opera means lyric drama, and the tragic story of the consumptive girl lends 
itself to lyric treatment. The choice of a subject is of course the composer's 
first concern, and its bearing on success or failure need not be demonstrated; 
but musical history teaches us that the construction of the libretto is of still 
greater consequence than the plot. Very odd stories have sometimes made 
successful operas—we need only to remind ourselves of J/ Trovatore—- 
because the librettist provided the exciting dramatic situations that inspired 
the composer to writing still more exciting music. A bad libretto, on the 
other hand, frustrates the composer's best efforts. All attempts at saving the 
fine music Weber has written for Euryanthe and Oberon have failed so far. 
Traviata has an excellent, ably constructed libretto. While including in the 
stage action only a few, essential events of the story, it concentrates on the 
internal aspects of the drama, thus giving the composer the opportunity for 
expanding his musical designs at will. Violetta is the loveliest figure of a 
woman Verdi has created; owing to the intimacy of its musical expression, 
Traviata occupies a special place among his operas. 


But perhaps it was just this intimacy that baffled the audience at the Venice 
premiére. Two years after they had heard Rigoletto, and only two months 
after the premiére of // Trovatore in Rome, they expected perhaps stronger 
meat and thought they did not receive full value. Perhaps they were disap- 
pointed that there was little coloratura to sing after the first act, i.e. after 
Violetta’s change of heart. The bearing of the characters and the sentiments 
they expressed were too ‘modern’ for an opera, too similar to the manner 
in which the listeners. themselves might behave. The costumes and sets were 
the modern ones of 1853, and this fact was adversely criticised. Also, we are 
told that the failure of Traviata was caused by an inadequate performance. 
Worst of all, the figure of the singer who impersonated Violetta was, as 
happens with prima donnas, on the plump side and, in the last act, the audience 
found it very funny that so well-fed a person should die of consumption. 
From the reports we must conclude that the Traviata premiére was thoroughly 
miscast. But it is sometimes more the casting than the quality that makes for 
success—and not only at the premiére. Opera directors should keep this 
all-important fact always consciously in mind. Inferior operas have often 
succeeded through superior singing; on the other hand, many a respectable 
opera could have been saved by a better cast. Revivals after an initial 
failure are rarely ventured—not every fine opera has recuperated as quickly 
as Traviata. The casting of a new opera is a hazardous task in which the 
experts often go wrong. Lucky is the composer who has, while he is writing, 
the voices and capabilities of his future singers before his mind. 

I have dwelt on Traviata because it is a model from which conditions of 
success can easily be deducted. Comparisons will show whether the same 
conditions apply to other operatic types. In another article I shall deal with 
comic operas: Cosi fan tutte, Die Meistersinger, and an unsuccessful one, 
Hugo Wolf’s Der Corregidor. 
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— Luuterwausse: 
‘Tannhduser’, Act II, at Bayreuth, with Gré Brouwenstijn as Elisabeth and Ramon Vinay a 


Tannhduser. Compare this with last year’s setting of the Hall of Song (OPERA, September 1954, p, 537 
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BAYREUTH o 
Tannhauser (August 9) ; ~ 

In its second season Tabytttiuser becapte /one of Bayreuth’s smoothest, 
most unsensational producttans., prae sKock value of the too-explicit 
Bacchanale having worn off in t year, Wieland and Gertrud Wagner 
did it over, toning it down and lighting it with a degree of mystery that lent 
enchantment rather than prurience, and generally maintaining a symbolic 
rather than a clinical point of view. The scene in the valley of the Wartburg 
was enriched by two lines of trees,so that Tannhauser returned toa reasonably 
cheerful world; the new stage picture was one of the loveliest in the Bayreuth 
repertory, yet it retained a satisfactory stylistic liaison with the greater 
abstractness of the other scenes. The architecture of the Hall of Song was 
redesigned. 

In his Bayreuth bow, André Cluytens conducted a Tannhduser that was 
broad and solid in structural outlines, yet warmly romantic in spirit and 
never laggard in pace. He is a conductor whose high merits are far too 
little known outside France and his native Belgium. 

Singing with indescribable beauty, Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau penetrated 
to the heart of Wolfram’s character and of every musical phrase. His art 
overshadowed the other individual performances, even though Gré Brouwen- 
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Act I: The Dutch- 
man (Hermann 
Uhde) and Daland 
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Act ll: The 


Spinning Chorus 





Act Ill: The 
phantom ship 
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stijn invested Elisabeth’s music with a roundness of tone and an emotional 
drive I had not heard from her before. The other people in the big parts 
were sub-standard. Josef Greindl was an outright bore as the Landgraf; 
Wolfgang Windgassen was so fatigued that he sang below pitch and with 
great effort until the third act Rome Narrative; and the use of Herta Wilfert’s 
breathy, fluttery lyric soprano voice in Venus’ music was downright absurd. 
CS. 
Der fliegende Hollander (August 15) 

In the inexorable round of the Wagnerian repertory, The Flying Dutchman 
came up for its first treatment by the post-war Bayreuth regime, completing 
the list (unless Rienzi can be considered a Bayreuth possibility, and unless 
Die Meistersinger, which was produced in 1951 not by one of the Wagner 
brothers but by Rudolf Hartmann, can be said still to require the laying-on 
of hands). The Hollander, like Lohengrin in 1953, was the enterprise of 
Wolfgang Wagner rather than of Wieland. It did not elicit the reaction of 
surprise caused by the Lohengrin staging, which introduced touches of 
naturalism and non-abstraction that had not, up till then, been part of the 
new Bayreuth approach. But Wieland Wagner's Tannhduser last year again 
admitted a good bit of naturalistic representation; and although Wolfgang’s 
Hollander went farther in this direction, it had essentially nothing new 
to say. 

It was more of a Kodachrome, or Technicolor, conception than any of 
the other Bayreuth dramas. In the first act the sea, in somewhat nauseating 
unrest on the huge cyclorama, gleamed in a bright blue-green, although the 
sky was heavy with black storm-clouds which should, under normal meteoro- 
logical conditions, have obscured the light of the moon. The phantom 
ship flitted swiftly across the backdrop to tie up offstage somewhere, impress- 
ing on the retina in a quick flash that curious shade of off-Chinese red that 
for so long seemed to be the only kind of red that a Technicolor camera 
could register. 

Daland’s living-room, in the second act, gave a stunning first-moment 
impression of a Dutch painting, with the sunlight streaming in from stage 
left; but soon the slick ensemble of colours began to pall, and to look more 
and more like one of the tinted advertising stills outside a cinema. The 
last act managed to avoid these overtones of vulgarity in its colours; but 
the sails of the Dutchman’s ship, at last in full view, kept shifting their 
form—now full-bellied, now reduced to mere spars and skeletal structures— 
for no apparent reason. 

I dwell upon these visual details because they were the key to the generally 
contrived effect of the production as a whole. A spectacle was imposed 
upon the action; it did not grow out of the action or truly express it. The 
libretto of the Fliegende Hollander is straightforward and old-fashioned; 
the supernatural intrudes upon the natural in a conflict of psychological 
planes as primitive as that of Der Freischiitz. Drunken sailors are drunken 
sailors, and girls spinning are girls spinning. The character of the work was 
falsified when the homecoming sailors were kept offstage in the first act 
(presumably singing from the rigging), the spinning girls arranged in icy, 
unfriendly, geometric straight lines and right angles in the second act, and 
the tipsy crew given massed, lockstep movements like Fidelio prisoners in 
the third. Throughout the opera the ensemble seemed strangely isolated 
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Astrid Varnay as Senta, in ‘Der fliegende Hollander’ at Bayreuth 


from the central characters, who could really do nothing except behave as 
the characters of the Hollander always do. And much of the mass move- 
ment seemed profoundly unmusical, or at best, callously unrelated to the 
dynamics and structure of the music. The opera was a tissue of effects—by 
no means all badly contrived, but frequently either unrelated to the main 
issues or damaging to them. 

Fortunately the musical aspects of the performance were very satisfying. 
Astrid Varnay sang Senta with great richness of understanding, and with 
inexhaustible breath control and magnificent reserves of tone for the climaxes. 
It is in the nature of her voice that the repeated B’s at the end of the second 
act must always sound penetrating and sharp-edged to a degree that is on 
the whole unpleasant; but granting that a voice has to sound the way nature 
intended that it should, it would be hard to imagine that any soprano could 
sing the music better than Miss Varnay can. 

Hermann Uhde was the Dutchman in the performance I heard. He 
made a spidery-legged, darkly emaciated figure in a costume resembling, as 
someone observed, the uniform of a motorcycle policeman. The sadness, 
the longing, the desperation of one of opera’s unhappiest souls were all in 
his singing. All he lacked was the epic scale Hans Hotter can give the part, 
and the tonal sumptuousness Ferdinand Frantz can give it when it does not 
go too high. It was an intelligent and distinguished performance, but not, 
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in the final analysis, an altogether memorable one. 
Wolfgang Windgassen sang Erik so well, with such style and such gratifying 
tonal flow, that one realized all over again how far he ventures beyond a 
reasonable depth when he forces himself to be a Siegfried. Ludwig Weber’s 
Daland was attractively warm and naive, and he had one of his good nights 
tonally. Josef Traxel’s lyric voice sounded lovely in the Steersman’s song, and 
Elisabeth Schartel was a well-schooled Mary. Under Josef Keilberth the 
orchestra—not as good as in earlier years—played capably if not always in 
tune, and the music went much as it should, without offering any fresh 
revelations. CS. 


The Ring (August 10, 11, 12 and 14). 

Bayreuth was built for the Ring and it was there, when the Festspielhaus 
was opened in 1876, that the massive tetralogy was first heard in its entirety. 
Because of this, and because Bayreuth is able to bring to the preparation 
of its productions quite exceptional resources—not the least in rehearsal 
time—we climb the Griine Hiige! expecting something exceptional. From 
one point of view this year we got it. The Bayreuth Ring is tremendous 
sheerly in terms of theatrical impact. But the merits and failings of Wie- 
land Wagner’s productions have been disputed ad nauseam, and it is mainly 
about the musical side of this year’s Ring that I am going to write. 

Frankly the musical aspect was in large part disappointing. Is the 
Bayreuth Festival Orchestra quite such a superb instrument as it is usually 
made out to be? Its strings are admittedly superlative and excelled in my 
experience only by those of the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra. But 
the powerful brass section was often coarse (the fine playing in the scene 
between Siegmund and Briinnhilde in Walkiire was an exception); and, while 
some individual members of the woodwind were clearly highly competent, 
in ensemble the section was often inaccurate and tended to produce the thick, 
clotted sound that is the besetting 
sin of German orchestras, Under 
Knappertsbusch and Cluytens these 
faults were less in evidence, but the 
Ring was conducted by Joseph 
Keilberth and it is to his breast that I 
am inclined to pin the responsibility 
for a good deal of the second-rate 
orchestral playing at Bayreuth. 
Clearly a festival with a composite 
band needs at any rate one conductor 
who is a first-rate orchestral trainer, 
and not even his most fervent 
admirers (among whom I count 
myself) would put Knappertsbusch 
in that category. Nor to judge from 
this year’s performance does 
Keilberth have exceptional gifts in 
this direction. 


Hermann Uhde as the _ Flying 
Dutchman Liselotte Strelow 































In matters of interpretation he was 
equally unsatisfactory. Orchestrally 
this was a relaxed, hum-drum Ring, 
quite lacking in any distinctive 
musical qualities. Nothing made 
Keilberth’s slack direction more 
painfully evident than the rhythmic 
vitality and punch of Wilhelm Pitz’s 
splendid chorus. Measured against 
their singing in the second act of 
Gétterdammerung the _ orchestral 
playing sounded lifeless. But after 
a ‘Journey to the Rhine’ in which 
the brass lost the path, that did not 
come as a surprise. 

As at Covent Garden, this was a 
Ring dominated vocally by Hotter’s 
magisterial Wotan. But to this he 
added as evidence of his versatility a 
gripping portrayal of Gunther— 
weak, hesitant and finally tormented 
by the fruits of his deceit. Of the 
other principal protagonists only 
Hans Hotter as Wotan, Martha  Gystav Neidlinger’s Alberich 
Médl as Briinnhilde, in ‘Die Walkiire’ approached this standard. Here was 
at Bayreuth a dwarf who was no mere footling 

conspirator, a fit subject forcontempt, 
but rather in the power and authority of his character a real anti-pole to Wotan. 
I cannot say that I admire Martha Modl’s Briinnhilde. Admittedly her 
upper register sounded at the end of the Ring less exhausted and threadbare 
than I have heard it in the past. But there is still a ruinous sense of effort 
about her singing, as though the voice were being labouriously pumped out of 
her lungs without the aid of resonance. Nor has she the range of colour and 
emotion needed for a part of this length. Any ten minutes sound competent 
and in their way tonally beautiful; but the whole is monotonous and far, far 
too womanly in style. Windgassen, on the other hand, may not have a great 
voice, but his thorough sense of style and musicianship make him by far 
the most satisfactory Siegfried since Max Lorenz. 

It was strange to find Maria von Ilosvay singing Erda—surely a proper 
contralto part—while Georgine von Milinkovic hooted her way through the 
role of Fricka with more vehemence than effect. As in Tannhduser, Gré 
Brouwenstijn as Gutrune showed herself to be a greatly improved singer, 
steadier than in the past and able to deliver a lovely stream of silvery tone. 
I am quite unable to follow those who found Astrid Varnay’s Sieglinde cold. 
On the contrary it seemed to me a rapturous, almost over-impassioned 
performance that made Mddl’s Briinnhilde a person of little consequence. 
But why Bayreuth should substitute Rudolf Lustig for Erich Witte as Loge 
is beyond understanding. 

If Ihave made a number of disparaging comments, let me now redress 
the balance by saying that, with all its faults, notably on the musical side, 
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the Bayreuth Ring in some mysterious way impresses itself on the mind as 
does no other. For once the work emerges as a vast unity, and we are 
brought into communion not merely with Wagner’s musical creation but 
also with the strange assembly of ideas, irrational, disordered, and yet 
curiously impressive, that accompanies it. That is partially the achieve- 
ment of Wieland Wagner, but also of this extraordinary temple on a hill 
outside Bayreuth. Peter Heyworth 
Parsifal (August 16) 

As in the past, the hero of this year’s Bayreuth Parsifal was Hans 
Knappertsbusch who sees the majesty and spaciousness of Wagner’s score 
in perfectly calculated terms. The precision of his dynamic control and of 
his phrase-shaping is a matter not of routine but of ideal; he does not drag 
the music but with unperturbed pace he draws it along in perfect focus— 
there are passages when he seems merely to be beating time, and it is exactly 
then that the beauty of his phrasing and nuance is most to be admired. 

In the title role, Ramon Vinay was not in his best voice by far, and often 
sang with tight, unfocused tones, and in bad German; this was not the 
artist whose Siegmund we had so admired at Covent Garden. Dietrich 
Fischer-Dieskau as Amfortas was also not in his best vocal state; less 
rich in quality of timbre than we have often heard him, but supreme in making 
subtle points of inflexion and modulation, a deeply poignant figure. Martha 
Mddl, who had sung the Gétterdadmmerung Briinnhilde two nights before, was 
understandably less vocally sound as Kundry than of old. Yet this is her 
finest role, one that she does superbly. Her simple, dignified deportment in 
the third act was most touching, as was her singing of ‘ Ich sah das Kind’. 
Weber’s.Gurnemanz was as noble and sensitive as ever, but he too sounded 
tired. Hermann Uhde, contrary to expectation, sang Titurel. His old role 
of Klingsor was taken over, musically but less incisively, by Gustav Neid- 
linger. It was a mistake to assign the alto solo at the end of the first act to 
Miss MGdl, whose voice is too raw for it. 

Wieland Wagner's production changes in small details from year to year. 
I am sorry that the knights of the Grail no longer appear from what looks 
like three miles away, and sorry that curtains are now used at the start and 
finish of each act. But the new flower garden is more tasteful, and the Good 
Friday meadow really is green and not apparently under snow. Klingsor’s 
castle is too brightly lit, and Kundry’s frogman’s garb in Act 1 is repulsive. 
The image in the sky at the end of the whole work is a dreadful mistake; 
it resembles nothing so much as a gigantic Pretzel! Fortunately it cannot 
harm the wonderful effect of the whole performance. W.S.M. 
MUNICH 
Eine Nacht in Venedig (August 11) 

For a curtain-raiser to the starker events of Munich’s month-long Festliches 
Sommer, the operetta wing of the Bavarian State Theatre, which is normally 
lodged in the Theater am Gartnerplatz, moved out to the superb gardens 
of the Nymphenburg Palace in the northwest sector of the city. (The park, 
laid out by an eighteenth-century monarch, is so huge that it took nearly 
half an hour to walk from the entrance to the spot where the operetta was 
given—and there was no way to get there except to walk!) The canals of the 
park, a grand-scale folly originally suggested by Venice, were turned into 
Venetian waterways. A bit of the Grand Canal separated the audience 
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from three stages, connected by bridges and done up with glittering, silvery 
facades and balconies. Gondolas moved idly about when they were not 
legitimately employed in bringing on the dramatis personae. In the far 
distance, perhaps a quarter of a mile away, the Campanile and the Piazza 
San Marco beckoned romantically. 

Eine Nacht in Venedig can seldom have been given in so felicitous a setting. 
Nor can it often have been set forth more discriminatingly in traditional 
operetta style. Unhappily, the music and plot do not deserve such glorifica- 
tion. Johann Strauss, Jnr, was no Barcarolle King or Tarantella King, and 
the typically Viennese pieces—the waltzes and quicksteps—are out of one 
of the lower drawers. The plot, with a count chasing a senator’s wife, a 
maid, and a fisher-girl, is like an irrational, madhouse dream of an operetta 
libretto. The best singing came from Elfie Mayerhofer, something of a small- 
time Sari Barabas, and David Thaw, a bland, pleasant-voiced American 
tenor who began to sound strained when he reached A. CS. 
Giulio Cesare (August 12) 

A new production of Handel's Giulio Cesare, for which Rudolf Hartmann, 
as producer, and Helmut Jiirgens, as designer, were jointly responsible, 
began the 1955 Munich festival with brilliant pomp and splendour. For 
Professor Hartmann the restaging of Ceasar was a special work of love, for 
the success of his production of the same opera in a provincial house more 
than 25 years ago started him on the road to fame. Without pretending 
to be an authority on Giulio Cesare or on the staging of Baroque opera 
generally, I must say that I can scarcely see how the work could be better 
done than it was done in Munich this summer. 

The staging recognized that the opera is not a drama in the modern sense, 
though the music is full of emotional urgency. Professor Hartmann and 
Mr Jiirgens set themselves the task of reinterpreting for a modern audience 
a piece that was conceived largely as a costume recital. To have reproduced 
a typical eighteenth-century investiture would have been silly, for all the 
artificialities of the work would have been exposed in an unflattering way. 
Instead, an appropriately glittering background suited to present-day tastes 
kept the action minimal so as not to over-emphasize its rubber-stamp quality, 
and left the handsomely dressed principals free to deliver their set-pieces 
from a central platform on a raked, tiered, and staircased stage. Behind 
them as they sang was a cyclorama transformed into a huge, metallic-looking 
curtain with sweeping swags and draperies, which could be lighted to look 
like gold or silver; it was as though the performance were taking place not 
behind the proscenium, but in front of the most sumptuous curtain any 
eighteenth-century prince could wish to see. 

The whole performance, to eye and ear alike, was virtually unflawed. 
Eugen Jochum, who is very good when he is any good at all, showed that 
his reputation as a Handel conductor is well-founded. He made the music 
come eagerly and spontaneously to life, and he indulged in neither English 
pomposity nor Kapellmeister-like hewing to the unyielding line of the Takt. 
The effect of his enthusiasm upon the singers was inspirational. 

The exquisite Lisa della Casa was a Cleopatra more out of Shaw than 
Shakespeare—in what may now be called the Vivien Leigh tradition. She 
sang as I have never heard her sing before, with entrancing purity and 
fluency, and with the implication of a troubled mood that never amounted 
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Above: Helmut Jiirgens’s set. 
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(Sextus) and Ira Malaniuk (Cornelia) 
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to tragedy (as it should not, in this essentially optimistic music). Josef 
Metternich gave manly voice and presence to Caesar, though (this was the 
one transient weakness of the performance) there was no pretending that he 
could take care of the fioriture properly. Ira Malaniuk (Cornelia), Richard 
Holm (Sextus), Benno Kusche (Ptolemy) and Albrecht Peter (Achilles) all 
discharged their duties with assurance, and all contributed to the sightly, 
well-schooled stage picture. CS. 


Lohengrin (August 13) 

The less said the better. Munich should either do Wagner better than 
this, or leave it to Bayreuth. George Sebastian conducted hideously, with 
little attention to texture and balance, and an unclear beat that left the rhythm 
messy. Helmut Jiirgens had designed a new production along Bayreuth 
abstractionist lines, but much drier and more uninterestingly composed of 
mere planes and steps than Wolfgang Wagner’s designs of 1953. Rudolf 
Hartmann regimented his people geometrically. The grand-opera aspect of 


Lohengrin, with its emphasis upon grandiose naturalism, vanished, and nothing | 


particularly imposing or at all humanizing replaced it. 

Gottlob Frick’s sonorous King Henry and Hermann Uhde’s Telramund— 
somehow less sinister than it seemed before—had festival stature. Maud 
Cunitz’s routine Elsa did not, and Marianne Schech’s voice, while fairly 
large, was too lyrical in quality to make the second act as bloodcurdling as 
it should be. Howard Vandenburg, the American tenor, suffered from a 
cold, and did well to get through the part of Lohengrin at all. C.S. 


Der Rosenkavalier (August 14) 
The Munich Rosenkavalier was not a new production, but I should be 
remiss if I did not record it as one of the great events of the European musical 
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summer. It was that rare achievement—a performance without a false note 
about it anywhere. The surge and sweetness of the orchestral tone, the 
faultless style and choice texture-sense of Helmut Jiirgens’s settings, the 
profound rightness, both intellectual and intuitive, of Mr Hartmann’s stage 
direction—these provided a background and substructure for realizations of 
each character on the stage that were memorable to see and hear. 
Annelies Kupper’s Marschallin was one of the finest I have recently 
encountered. Other sopranos can boast a prettier sound in the middle 
register (though hardly a greater purity in the top notes of the Trio). But 
she thought, moved, reacted, and looked like the Marschallin, and every 
musical phrase was marked by effortlessly communicative nuance. The 
Octavian, Hertha Topper, possesses, more than any other mezzo-soprano I 
know, a voice of exactly the right range, weight, colour and fluidity for the 
music, and she was as completely within the character as Miss Kupper. 
Erika K6th’s voice, like a ray of sunlight, was indescribably lovely in 
Sophie’s high-lying phrases, and she had learned Elisabeth Schumann’s way 
of making the young girl fresh and naive but not spineless or arch. Otto 
Edelmann’s Ochs was conceived from the character outward, and had none 
of the wrong vulgarities. Benno Kusche showed everyone else how to make 
a real person of the over-eager Faninal, and Lorenz Fehenberger made a 
good thing of the Italian Tenor’s song, with a C flat that really rang out. 
Frieder Weissmann, a newcomer to the Munich orchestra pit, was guest 
conductor. It was apparent that he knew the score completely, that he was 
an expert accompanist to the singers, and that he possessed a genuine gift 
for realizing, but not overstressing, theatrical values. CS. 


L’Histoire du Soldat (August 7) 

The Munich Festival offers tangential pleasures which are not widely 
advertised because they are not sponsored by the Bayerisches Staatsoper. 
Among these, this summer, was the presentation, in the Baroque courtyard 
of the Residenz, of Strawinsky’s L’ Histoire du Soldat, in the staging devised 
by Giinther Rennert for the 1954 Edinburgh Festival. This time Robert 
Helpmann and Moira Shearer were not associated with him (though it would 
have been less difficult for Miss Shearer to dance the Princess under the 
German sky than for Mr Helpmann to deliver the Soldier’s iines in the 
German language). The production was given by the Miinchener Kammer- 
spiele, an independent theatre whose work rivals that of the state-supported 
Staatstheater. Gerd Seid, a broad-faced young Bavarian with wonderful 
facial mobility and bodily control and a superbly trained speaking voice of 
great expressiveness, was quite the best Soldier I have ever seen. The others 
were less distinguished, but the splendid discipline of the Kammerspiele 
enabled Mr Rennert to make the stirring effect he intended. The one weak 
point was the orchestral ensemble, drawn from the second-class Munich 
Philharmonic and conducted with breathtaking crudity by Julius Karr- 
Bertoli. Poor Strawinsky! Ca. 


SALZBURG 
Die Zauberfléte (July 25) 

Die Zauberfléte, the hardy biennial of Salzburg, is presented this year in 
a new production by Herbert Graf with settings by Oskar Kokoschka. 
The cast was exemplary, and there was novelty in the casting of the Three 
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Boys by three Regensburg ‘cathedral-sparrows’—boy choristers. In fact 
children probably first played the Boys, so that this reintroduction of a 
pre-war practice at Salzburg seemed wholly justified. The boys in question 
sang with a strong pure tone and their voices contrasted distinctly and clearly. 

The production was well conceived, making full use of the facilities pro- 
vided by the unusual architecture of the Riding School. The snake appeared 
on the backcloth by a trick of lighting and faded away at the appropriate 
moment. Papageno’s first entrance was heralded by three pigeons flying to 
the sky, apparently e.caping him (rather a nice idea that Papageno, the 
eternal show-off, should, immediately he sniffs an audience, be far more 
concerned with his public than his birds). When the Ladies first mentioned 
the three Youths, the boys themselves were revealed as in a vision across the 
arched gallery. The Queen of the Night appeared from a gallery some way 
above the stage, and was always audible. This was an effect which almost 
certainly could not be risked acoustically with a proscenium stage. A 
masterly stroke was to have the Three Boys asleep at the beginning of the 
beautiful prelude to ‘Bald prangt den Morgen zu verkiinden’ and let them 
slowly wake to the dawn. Herbert Graf must be commended for his sympa- 
thetic handling of the children. 

Naturally, without a stage drop curtain, most of the scenic changes and 
effects were achieved by lighting, so that during arias the characters were 
highlighted—which was important since Kokoschka’s decorations were 
never unobtrusive, and one did not want to be constantly distracted. The 
designs were stark, bright and sometimes horrifying. At Tamino’s entrance 
into the realm of Sarastro weird faces outlined in phosphorescent colours 
emerged. The statue of Isis brought in especially for the priests’ chorus and 
hustled off at the end might have been inspired by one of those books of 
Ancient Greek pornography, and the golden sun was superimposed with a 
face seen from different angles looking for all the world like Jimmy Durante. 
But Kokoschka’s colour was always effective and—provided always that one 
likes this sort of scenery—successful. 

Musically the opera received a routine performance. Georg Solti did not 
seem always to have the orchestra under control and though his tempi were 
far more orthodox and pleasing than those of his Don Giovanni, he did not 
elicit an unusually distinguished performance. The singing, though, was on 
a high standard. Elisabeth Griimmer was at her best as Pamina; Gottlob 
Frick a sure Sarastro (and no nonsense, as practised in Vienna, of going down 
to a low E at the end of ‘In diesen heil’gen Hallen,’ making a horribly unmusi- 
cal last bar). Anton Dermota sang Tamino and Erich Kunz played his 
incomparable Papageno. But the Kokoschka costume oddly changed his 
performance. It made him much more man than bird, and some of the 
child-like simplicity he formerly brought to the role had vanished. Kunz is 
still unrivalled in this part, but it has taken on an unexpected and curious 
transformation. Erika K6th sang a very fine Queen of the Night, with pathos 
in her /arghetto aria and a fiery ‘Der HGile Rache’ which was well in tune. 
Peter Klein’s skipping Monostatos took on a new life in this production; the 
Moor became a stronger figure in the story, not just appearing on cue, but 
creeping and spying behind pillars. The big chorus sang well and produced 
a fine effect. The whole production had clearly been painstakingly considered 
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and was certainly worthwhile. 

While in Salzburg I was able to see the only photo-copy of Mozart's 
manuscript of Die Zauberfléte. (The original disappeared from the Berlin 
State Library in 1945). Mainhard von Zallinger, the conductor, is revising 
the currently accepted edition and he has made over three hundred corrections 
taken from the autograph. This is of immense importance in view of the fact 
that the opera will be given all over the world next year. The inaccuracies are 
not all by any means small, and text, notes, slurs and dynamic markings all 
come in for revision. The corrected edition is due for publication in the 
early spring. Christopher Raeburn 


Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail (August 14 and 21) 

For the first time since 1950, when the German version of The Rape of 
Lucretia and Boris Blacher’s Romeo und Julia were performed there, the 
Landestheater in the younger, ‘Cafe Basar’ part of the town was used as a 
festival opera house. The atmosphere was cosy and the acoustics were 
very bad. Karl Bohm conducted a gravely deteriorating Vienna Phil- 
harmonic through the vagaries of ‘ Martern aller Arten’, the instrumental 
soloists trying their best to illustrate the meaning of these words, while on 
the stage Ilse Hollweg (August 14) exhibited her teeth with untiring fervour. 
Some of her coloratura phrasing was impressive simply because it was there: 
coloratura is commonly considered exempt from phraseological control. 
Most of the time, however, she seemed miscast; but then, every Constanze 
is—for who can sing this aria or ‘ Ach, ich liebte ’ on the one hand, and the 
G minor aria or the third act’s ‘Liebestod’ duet on the other? Nevertheless, 
I cannot imagine anyone realizing the part more completely than Erika 
K6th (August 21), except herself when less nervous. Miss Kéth, who also 
sang the Queen of the Night, was criticized for the soubrette-like timbre of 
her voice. If people knew a little more about voices they would realize 
that such an astonishing coloratura is not likely to go hand in hand with a 
Kathleen Ferrier tone downstairs. What makes Miss K6th’s coloratura so 
overpowering is the impression that it is her sharply defined ideas of how it 
all ought to go that create her technique, whereas with most of her colleagues 
you get the feeling that they are slightly surprised, though not altogether 
displeased, by what comes out of their mouths. 

Anton Dermota (Belmonte), however, knows his voice and admires it 
unreservedly. Apart from that, he also knows the meaning of the words 
and the story of the opera; thus equipped, he sang through two performances 
of the work without achieving a single musical phrase. In the most general 
terms, the musical interpreter’s task is to show the latent behind the manifest. 
If there is a manifest contrast, he must show the latent unity; if there is 
manifest uniformity, he must show the latent variety. Now Dermota, or 
Bohm for that matter, tautologized instead: at the pains of making the 
manifest manifest, they let the latent sleep. In ‘Wenn der Freude Tranen 
fliessen’, for instance, they collaborated in a complete destruction of the 
overwhelming contrast in the transition to the dominant (‘Ach, Constanze!’) 
by starting, as it were, a new excitedly declamatory piece at this juncture: 
not even the adagio character that ought to pervade the entire aria was 
retained. 

Where, on the other hand, BGhm should quite obviously have started a 
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new piece, he did not do so. We wish to remind him that there is not a 
number in this opera that follows its predecessor without a break consisting 
of either spoken dialogue or an interval. Yet, at the very point where such a 
break is a matter of musical life and death, i.e. prior to the Quartet which is, 
in effect, a full-blown finale to the second act, BGhm chose to cut the whole 
dialogue, so that we jumped from the B flat major end of the preceding aria 
straight into the D major opening of this great and complex ensemble. I 
really do not know where Bohm had his ears, both for the harmonic structure 
and for the wider, musico-dramatic build-up. Other ridiculous deletions 
were deemed necessary in ‘Ich baue ganz auf deine Starke’ (three of them) 
and in ‘Meinetwegen sollt’ du sterben’. 

Kurt BGOhme would have made an outstanding Osmin if the over-producing 
Oscar Fritz Schuh had not directed him to suffer from pulmonary con- 
sumption. He spat about the stage most alarmingly and one expected a 
haemorrhage any minute; what with his experiences as a refugee in the 
Irische Legende, his condition was not altogether implausible from the 
purely medical point of view. The Blondchen shall remain nameless, but 
her boy friend’s German was admirable: Murray Dickie has actually 
picked up a slight Viennese dialect which, amalgamated with his faint accent, 
is most amusing and somehow fits the slightly farcical part. But he must 
not stress the tied D’s in his Romance if he does not want to endanger the 
continuity of one of the greatest harmonic marvels of musical history. 
Hansgeorg Laubenthal (Selim) moved about the stage like someone who 
can’t find his umbrella at the Lost Property Office in Baker Street and decides 
upon a dignified retreat, vaguely realizing that there is nothing to be dignified 
about; neither part is enviable. Caspar Neher’s sets were refreshing. 

Next year is Mozart Year and Salzburg will offer no fewer than eight 
operas of its unloving son, the Entfiihrung among them. I sincerely hope that 
the production will at least meet the most elementary musical requirements. 


Perhaps there will be time for the dialogue before the Quartet. It takes 
41 seconds. Hans Keller 


Palestrina (August 19) 

The first Salzburg production of Pfitzner’s masterpiece (perhaps not his 
only one amongst his operas) was not a patch on the annual Munich rite 
under Robert Heger or on earlier performances under Bruno Walter. 
Everybody in charge, conductor, producer, designer, tried his utmost to 
improve the work out of existence. Rudolf Kempe evinced no more than 
a very vague idea of the musical structure and its textural implications, yet 
he thought fit to replace Pfitzner’s contralto part of the Young Doctor in 
the second act by a tenor. The opera is not well known, and I have met or 
read nobody who noticed anything amiss at that juncture. In a word, there 
is plenty of room for improvement behind the scenes. 

In more than one instance, Kempe seemed incapable, quite literally, of 
thinking twenty bars ahead. The prelude to the second act, for example, 
is marked ‘with savage force’ (mit Wucht und Wildheit). Sixteen bars after 
the opening, in the most crucial passage of the entire act, where the trumpets 
at last force the all-important inversion of the principal theme out into the 
open, Pfitzner’s direction is ‘somewhat broader’ (etwas breiter); and the 
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basic tempo is resumed as the inversion of the theme firmly establishes itself 
by way of its tonic (E flat) minor cadence. For Kempe, this shattering course 
of events just did not exist. Instead, he found his salvation in a utility tempo 
which started the prelude off at a comfortably flaccid speed and released him 
from the onerous duty of doing something about bars 16-17, for the simple 
reason that he couldn’t have made them any broader even if he had so desired. 

The choice of singers was no less haphazard. Max Lorenz in the title 
part was nothing short of a catastrophe. We all know that Julius Patzak’s 
voice is not what it used to be, and that there are parts which he is no longer 
able to render (though I gather he recently sang an overwhelming Tamino 
in Vienna: his vocal powers seem to be changing from one performance to 
the next). But if there is one part which he could sing during a pneumonic 
crisis, it is Palestrina, and I think it can quite soberly be suggested that there 
have probably been fewer greater interpretations of any operatic role. Now, 
Lorenz turned out to be weaker vocally than Patzak at his feeblest, whilst 
musically you could not, of course, even start to compare. I went to the 
trouble of trying to find out whether Patzak would have been free for this 
production, and I am told that he did, in fact, want to sing in it. 

Jean Madeira, though musical and histrionically conscientious, could 
hardly be said to have got inside the role of Palestrina’s 17-year-old pupil 
Silla; while Paul Sch6ffler, though a better Cardinal Borromeo than Hans 
Hermann Nissen (Munich, 1953), did not (or was not allowed to) show 
anything like Hans Hotter’s understanding of the complexly ambivalent part 
(Munich, 1954). Elisabeth Sdderstr6m’s Ighino (Palestrina’s son), on the 
other hand, might well prove magnificent under a conductor who really 
knows the opera. The only part which, fortunately, was cast @ /Ja Munich 
was that of the papal Cardinal Legate Morone, sung by Ferdinand Frantz. 

Nobody except two of his plentiful arch-enemies, Schoenberg and Berg, 
has ever integrated his stage directions so closely with the music as Pfitzner; 
both the nature and the timing of his instructions are as binding as his expres- 
sion marks in the score. Giinther Rennert, however, could not have cared 
less, and with an unerring instinct he hit and hit again where it hurt most, 
namely, in the part of Palestrina himself. Munich has been nowise innocent 
in this respect; nevertheless, Heinz Arnold’s improvements now seem 
virtuous in nostalgic comparison. The stage of the Festspielhaus is, of 
course, much smaller than that of the Bayerische Staatsoper, and there is 
no doubt that the designer encountered some difficulties in the outer acts, 
and the producer in the middle one. But there can be no excuse for Wilhelm 
Reinking’s shoddy, inconsistent, and emptily abstract designs in the spiritual 
acts, and the arbitrary and sleepy disposition of the ecclesiastics and their 
movements in the worldly, central scherzo. Hans Keller 


Irische Legende (Egk) (world premiére) (August 17) 

The new opera which, in recent years, has been a feature of each Salzburg 
Festival has a right to cause concern. Because of the publicity attached to 
its premiére, it almost automatically earns productions in a number of 
German opera houses where the audiences treat important new operas as 
subscribers to circulating libraries treat new novels. Yet each recent festival 
has brought forth a dud (as a Strauss lover I am compelled to add, except 
Die Liebe der Danae, which I genuinely admire, though the weight of opinion 
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is against me). Who is it that chooses these boring novelties? 

Well, Irische Legende was recommended in the strongest possible terms by 
no less serious a musician than the late Wilhelm Furtwangler. It is only 
fair to state that he recommended it on the strength of the libretto, Egk’s 
own work, which is distinctly promising, well contrived dramatically and 
expressed in not too flowery language—in performance almost every word 
tells. The immediate source is W. B. Yeats’s The Countess Cathleen, a play 
based on a short story that was itself based on an old Irish legend. This 
relates that the Devil caused famine in Ireland, bartered food in exchange 
for souls, and was frustrated by the noble, beautiful and angelic Cathleen 
who traded her soul for all the other souls, and was then rescued by the 
angels from damnation. Egk retells the legend intelligently, but his libretto 
is hounded by symbolism: he finds the legend significant, which is to imply 
topical (although he will not admit that Cathleen’s example is applicable 
to our own time; ‘we can only hope so’, he says, in answer to a correspondent 
—their artificial but interesting exchange of letters was published as a special 
issue of the Frankfurter Hefte, and made available in Salzburg as part of the 
extensive advance publicity). 

Even so, music could have drawn power and appeal from this text. Egk’s 
score is utterly tedious, impelled for the most part by a dry, nervous energy 
borrowed from Strawinsky at his most automatic, melodically shortminded, 
monotonous in mood, selfconsciously piquant as though to sound original 
(which it does not); when passion is required the music is faded instead 
of dry. It is not styleless music, and it is too unappealing to be condemned 
as trash; it is merely vacuous. 

It could hardly have had a more persuasive performance. Georg Szell 
drove the energy for all the spirit he could extract from it, and coaxed the 
maximum allure from Egk’s compound chords. Inge Borkh applied power 
and telling inflexion to the role of Cathleen. Walter Berry sang superbly 
as the leader of the infernal forces. Kurt Béhme, in a part that seemed 
musically miscalculated, seemed for once ineffective. Margarete Klose’s 
confidante stood out among the secondary roles, all of which were ad- 
vantageously cast. Oskar Fritz Schuh, who produced, had to surmount the 
dreariness of Caspar Neher’s décors, and contrived not only to make the 
action flow, but to let us forget costumes and scenery. W.S.M. 


Ariadne auf Naxos (August 18) 

The Festspieltheater at Salzburg makes a perfect setting for Ariadne auf 
Naxos, in size and in architectural style; the auditorium suggests rococo 
seen through 20th century eyes. Josef Gielen’s production for last year’s 
festival was repeated this year with one major change of cast: 
Irmgard Seefried having decided to rest her voice for a few weeks, the role 
of the Composer was assumed by Christa Ludwig. Lisa Della Casa, last 
year’s Ariadne, shared the part with Hilde Zadek. 

English visitors to Salzburg must perforce compare the Salzburg production 
with that of Glyndebourne: the two have only the inevitable necessities in 
common, and the casts have, Miss Zadek excepted, only Murray Dickie in 
common. For a start, the set of the Prologue shows us what is to be the 
back of the stage, behind the backcloth and, in the closing pages of the 
Prologue, the island set is lit up from behind with charming effect. The end 
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of the opera is beautifully realized too, and pleasing use is made of two 
staircases from the front of the stage down into the sides of the orchestra 
pit. Ariadne at Glyndebourne is a triumph of style; at Salzburg the 
the style comes naturally. 

It is interesting to see a Haushofmeister (Alfred Neugebauer) who dodders . 
on and off, whining petulantiy (readers probably recall David Franklin’s 
haughty impersonation), and a Musiklehrer who is obviously a myopic and 
absentminded academician (a superb performance by Paul Sch6ffler). The 
clowns include a delightful and characteristie Harlekin in Erich Kunz. 
Hilde Giiden’s Zerbinetta dazzles eye as well as ear; she is dressed in a sort 
of white tutu, and she really exults in her roulades—one fumbled arpeggio, 
one sustained top note interrupted before time, and a suspicion of a fault 
in the last phrase of all: these were tiny flaws in a performance of the utmost 
charm and brilliance. Parts of Ariadne’s music lie too low for Miss Della 
Casa, but she can now make a telling shot at “Totenreich,’ and her vocal 
timbre is so liquid and jewelled, her appearance so captivating, that one is 
content to surrender. Miss Ludwig has an attractive and musical voice, not yet 
entirely even throughout its range (I am told that she is still in her twenties); 
she rose with glory to “Musik ist eine heilige Kunst’. Her acting is not 
really boyish, but the role had been intelligently thought out. Rudolf Schock 
looked well but sounded painfully constricted as Bacchus. The three 
nymphs (Rita Streich, Hilde RGssel-Majdan and Gerda Scheyrer) were 
particularly euphonious. Karl Béhm might be expected to realize the 
miracles of the score and, after a thin start, he did: witty, voluptuous, and 
dramatic, although, like many another conductor, he was unable to make 
the final duet seem less than long drawn out. W.S.M. 





EDINBURGH 
Il Barbiere di Siviglia (August 22) 

The Glyndebourne troupe played safe by beginning its Edinburgh Festival 
schedule with The Barber. After two seasons in Sussex, the production had 
settled down into smooth grooves, and the cast—unchanged from the July 
roster at Glyndebourne—worked together deftly and easily. 

When Vittorio Gui was required by his physician to give up his Edinburgh 
commitments, the management engaged Alberto Erede as replacement. 
His leadership was tasteful and competent, but he was unable to give the 
music much effervescence. Among the singers, Gianna d’Angelo gave 
point and clear accuracy to Rosina’s music, and indicated that she may become 
one of the best coloraturas if she does not leave Toti dal Monte’s tutelage 
too soon; and Ian Wallace, as Bartolo, achieved a particularly successful 
embodiment of Mr Ebert's stage direction. CS. 


Falstaff (August 29) 

With this Falstaff, Glyndebourne broke completely fresh ground for the 
first time since their Rake’s Progress of 1953. Carl Ebert has handled the 
work before in this country, in the performances at the Cambridge Theatre 
when Stabile sang Falstaff (1948). His approach has quietened down a 
good deal since then; we no longer had circus turns and broad clowning, 
but instead a production of pace and point, infused in the Inn scenes with a 
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‘Falstaff’ at Edinburgh. Falstaff (Fernando Corena) with Pistol (Marco Stefanoni, left) a 
Bardolph ( Daniel McCoshan) 


wit that was almost dry, and in the more patent frolics with expansive good 
humour. There was plenty of fun in this Fa/staff—provided by producer, 
singers and conductor. It was also elegant, and will no doubt become more 
so in later presentations. 

Fernando Corena is a most promising successor to Stabile. His voice is 
properly broad, rich and ripe; his vocal characterization is almost, but not 
quite, free from conventional basso funninesses They are all very well 
in their way—but to sing Falstaff you need the subtlety (if not neces- 
sarily the style) of a Mozart singer. Mr Corena is on the way to achieving 
this, and there is already plenty of light and shade in his conception. His 
‘Mondo ladro’ monologue was magnificent the night I heard it; ‘So 
che se andiam’ and ‘Quand’ero paggio’ still needed some refining. 
Physically he has the presence for the part; and his gestures were touched 
with the Latin gallantry that Boito’s and Verdi’s character calls for. Let 
us hope that Glyndebourne is planning a 1957 Falstaff with this singer. 

Anna Maria Rovere was a lively, full-blooded Alice; she made her the 
sort of high-spirited, attractive, funny woman that everyone would like 
to know, and led the ensembles well—even if ‘Come una stella’ lacked 
something in generosity. Fernanda Cadoni’s Meg was crackling with 
vitality—sometimes dangerously near too much so. Oralia Dominguez 
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‘Falstaff’ at Edinburgh. Above: the Merry Wives compare letters; left to right: 
Eugenia Ratti (Nannetta), Anna Maria Rovere (Alice), Fernanda Cadoni (Meg) 
and Oralia Dominguez (Mistress Quickly). Below: Falstaff (Fernando Corena) 
is bundled into the linen basket 
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wreathed her face in smiles, and 
seemed to wreathe her voice to 
match; she bubbled with mischief 
below her broad, full-toned phrases. 
Eugenia Ratti bobbed and flounced 
about needlessly as Nannetta, but 
actually sang truly, with clear, if by 
no means melting, tones. The female 
casting was generally on the light 
side by comparison with native 
Italian Falstaffs, but this bore its 
rewards in crisp, needle-pointed 
ensembles. 

The male ensembles were good 
too, though individually the figures 
amounted to little. Walter 
Monachesi as Ford was a piece of 
under-casting, and so wooden that 
the new dimension which his ‘E 
sogno?’ monologue should lend to : _ ._ Scottish 1ourist Board 
this infinitely rich opera was wanting. Eugenia Ratti (Nannetta) and Juan 
The night I heard Falstaff Juan Oncina (Fenton), in ‘Falstaff’ at 
Oncina was indisposed, and there Edinburgh 
stepped in his understudy, Kevin Miller, a free-voiced, handsome, young 
tenor whose easy stage-bearing reflected credit on an Opera School training. 

Carlo Maria Giulini’s conducting deserved, and won, high praise. Al- 
though he is far from having the finesse of a Gui, he held a clever balance 
between exuberance and that quality somewhere near daintiness which is 
called for. The fun came over, and the subtleties of the miraculous score 
enchanted as they should. So it was an auspicious début with the Glynde- 
bourne company. 

Osbert Lancaster’s settings and costumes were the most disappointing 
part of the evening. It may well be that the Elizabethans left their rooms 
perfectly bare; it is probable indeed that their houses looked as new as the 
latest stockbrokers’ Tudor. But somehow the effect produced was sug- 
gestive of a roadhouse in modern Slough rather than a dwelling in Tudor 
Windsor. The Garter Inn was decked in a wallpaper (was it meant to be 
wallpaper?) reminiscent of the background of one of the Gauguin still- 
lives in the Scottish Academy. And the final masquerade seemed mightily 
elaborate for a Windsor frolic planned at short notice. A.P. 
La Forza del Destino (August 30) 

John Pritchard and Peter Ebert would not seem to make a good team for 
reviving a production originally done by Fritz Busch and Carl Ebert: by 
how much was apparent to everyone familiar with the 1951 production of 
Forza in Edinburgh. There was a tameness about this 1955 revival, and 
tameness is the one quality which Forza, of all operas, does not call for. 

The production, which in 1951 was thrilling, was merely conventional, 
and sometimes (the Inn Scene, the Rataplan, and the Monastery Scene 
between tenor and baritone) actually clumsy. Where formerly David Poleri 
had burst in with terrific impetus to the room where Leonora was waiting, 
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and the Royal Philharmonic strings had surged in too with an uprush of 
tone that thrilled the spectators, he now just appeared, and the strings 
made their entry on time. Where Mildred Miller had seized a drum and burst 
into ‘Rataplan’ as a gay, spirited vivandiére should, moving through the 
animeted spectacle with a glance for, and a glance from, all her favourites 
in the company, Marina de Gabarain, her successor in the role, took her 
stance before a static choral society. 

Leslie Hurry’s first set, with towering furniture, provides an effective 
enough prelude to the vengeful tale. His cloister, with the convent of 
Hornachuelos piled in the background against a lowering sky, is effective. 
But the tall, topply pile of crumpets which serves equally for a battle-field 
in Velletri and for the approach to Leonora’s Spanish refuge is not a happy 
piece of scene-building. The lighting was rather good in 1951. In 1955 
Mr Ebert decided to match a tale of dark passions with dark shadows, and 
contrived to keep the singers faces as dark as everything else, which—as all 
except operatic producers seem to know—is destructive of dramatic effect. 

Sena Jurinac is a singer whose performances are always enhanced by an 
expressive play of facial expression; this means of communication with her 
audience was denied her in Forza. She sang with ravishingly beautiful tone 
and carefully studied phrasing, and so gave a great deal of purely vocal 
pleasure. One sensed, however, the care with which she was approaching an 
assignment so much more heavy than any of those in which her name has 
been made (though in early days she sang 7rovatore Leonora). That the 
voice would be adequate to fill the role in the small King’s Theatre was not 
in doubt; whether, on the other hand, it is ready to fill generously the 
swelling curves of ‘Non mi lasciar’ is still uncertain. Miss Jurinac is always 
at her best when fully at home in a role, and working from relaxed strength; 
perhaps in later performances of Forza she gave a more amplitude to the 
phrases of the Monastery Scene. In ‘La Vergine degli angeli’ her pure tone 
was spell-bindingly beautiful; and ‘Pace, pace’ was exquisitely shaped. 

In 1951 David Poleri, as Alvaro, seemed a tenor highly endowed by nature, 
rather less by study. There was an exciting quality, a youthful fire, in all 
he did, which made one tolerant of a tendency to sing sharp. Four years 
later, the fire seemed to be burning lower. The voice has taken on solidity 
and is more ‘covered’, but the intentions seemed to be much more con- 
ventional. Sometimes they were beautifully realized, sometimes not. 

Marko Rothmiiller, one of the most convincing of Verdi baritones, 
repeated from 1951 his very fine Don Carlo, a firmly gripped conception of 
the role realized in imposing gestures and with masterly vocal management. 
lan Wallace’s Melitone was roundly sung, 

Hervey Alan was too lightweight a Padre Guardiano; but Monica 
Sinclair’s urgent, vital Curra (the duenna of the first scene) calls for special 
praise. In Preziosilla Marina de Gabarain attempted too ambitious a 
flight, and came a cropper. 

One heard privately that Mr Pritchard was conducting after arising from 
a painful sickbed. No announcement was made to this effect; without this 
knowledge, one would merely have deduced that he failed to convey the 
dramatic nature of the music. A.P. 
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' Scottish Tourist Board 
The first scene of ‘La Forza del Destino’ at Edinburgh. Left to right, David 
Kelly, Sena Jurinac and David Poleri 


News 


Great Britain 


Carl Rosa Company. The autumn tour by the Carl Rosa began at the end of 
August at Llandudno. On September 12, while the company was at Taunton, 
it celebrated its eightieth birthday. During the current month, while the company 
is playing at the Alhambra Theatre, Bradford, Puccini’s Manon Lescaut will be 
produced for the first time by the company. The work, which has not been heard 
in the provinces for many years, will be sung by Krystyna Granowska (Manon), 
Charles Craig (Des Grieux) and John Heddle Nash (Lescaut): the settings are to be 
designed by Hamish Wilson. The rest of the repertory for the autumn tour is: 
The Barber of Seville, Rigoletto, Il Trovatore, Cavalleria Rusticana, Pagliacci, La 
Bohéme, Faust, The Tales of Hoffman, Don Giovanni, and Tannhduser. Artists 
include, besides those mentioned above, Pauline Allen, Julia Boutell, Gwen Catley, 
Gita de la Fuente, Glenice Halliday, Irene Lorimer, Ruth Packer, Mona Ross, 
Estelle Valery, William Aitken, David Allen, Eduard Asquez, David Campbell, 
Arthur Copley, George Chitty; Redvers Llewellyn, John Myrddin, Stanislav 
Pieczora, Joseph Satariano, Ernest Thomas and Frederick Wood. Arthur Ham- 
mond continues as Musical Director, and Edward Renton joins the company as 
second conductor. 

Opera da Camera. This new opera group, recently formed under the chair- 
manship of the Earl of Shrewsbury, gave its first public performances in Birmingham 
last month. Three one-act operas were each given three times: The Impresario, 
Savitri (Holst) and The Drunkard Reformed (L’lvrogne Corrigé) (Gluck). Young 
professional artists from London and Birmingham participated, including Doreen 
Murray, Maria Piccaver, Barbara Rawson, Ann Pardoe, Miriam Horne, Eric 
Shilling, Frank Bagnall, Horace Wale, Peter Corum and Philip Russell. Brian 
Priestmann was the conductor and Norman Painting the producer. It is hoped 
ultimately to mount three productions a year. 
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. 
America 

Tanglewood (Berkshire). On August 8 the opera department of the Berkshire 
Music Center presented the world premiére of Louis Mennini’s The Rope, com. 
missioned by the school, together with the American premiére of Mozart’s Zaide. The 
Mennini work, based on a Eugene O*Neill play, tells with peculiar irony of greed 
an@ rivalry in an impoverished New England family about 1917. Although Mr 
Mennini seemed not unfamiliar with some of the sounds and rhythms current in 
works of Menotti and Strawinsky, the music had a genuineness that aroused hopes 
for his continued development. He succeeded in creating an undertone of compassion 
for a set of characters who would otherwise have seemed unnecessarily sordid. 
Before setting to work on his score, the composer familiarized himself during a 
previous summer with the needs and capacities of the opera department at Tangle- 
wood. Boris Goldovsky, head of the department, called the event a milestone in 
the history of the school. 

Zaide continued a tradition which has brought first performances to America 
in summers past of La Clemenza di Tito, Idomeneo and La Finta Giardiniera. The 
fragmentary Spieloper was augmented with selections from Thamos, Kénig in 
Aegypten. The operas were repeated on August 9 with other casts. 

Stewart Manville 

San Francisco. Conducting and directing assignments for the coming San 
Francisco Opera season have been announced. The conducting staff is headed 
by Fausto Cleva, Erich Leinsdorf and Jean Morel, the latter making his first 
company appearances, after successes in New York and abroad. Others appearing 
in the pit will be Ernesto Barbini, Glauco Curiel and Leo Mueller. Stage directors 
are Carlo Piccinato and Paul Hager. 

Cleva is to conduct Aida, Macheth, Andrea Chénier and Lohengrin. Leinsdorf 
is to conduct Der Rosenkavalier, Don Giovanni, Troilus and Cressida and The 
Golden Cockerel. Morel will make his local bow in Carmen and later will conduct 
Louise and Faust. Barbini is scheduled for Pagliacci, and Curiel for the extra per- 
formance of Tosca. Opera Guild performances for Young People will be conducted 
by Mueller, the company’s chorus director. 

The season's stage duties have also been assigned to the stage directors. Piccinato 
is to produce Carmen, Louise, Macbeth, Andrea Chénier, The Golden Cockerel and 
Tosca. Hager is to produce Aida, Der Rosenkavalier, Don Giovanni, Troilus and 
Cressida, Pagliacci and Lohengrin. 


7 
Argentina 

The 80th birthday of the Argentinian composer and conductor Héctor Panizza 
was celebrated on August 5 with a performance of his opera Aurora (given its 
first performance at the Teatro Colon in 1908). There was an Argentinian cast: 
Marcos Cubas, Pili Martorell, Renato Cesari, Angel Mattiello and Olga Chevaline. 
Maestro Panizza himself conducted. 

Boris Godunov had its first performance since 1951 on August 12, again with 
Nicola Rossi-Lemeni as Boris. His intonation was far less secure than on the 
former occasion, and his voice sounded much less well. Fabien Sevitsky conducted 
and Ricardo Moresco produced. Barbiere was produced on August 19, with new 
settings by Dante Ortolani. It was a mistake to show the inside and outside of 
Dr Bartolo’s house simultaneously, and then to have an animated spectacle of 
passers-by outside while the principals were singing inside. Carlo Zampighi 
made his Buenos Aires début as Count Almaviva. He sang correctly with a very 
small voice, sometimes using falsetto where mezza voce is called for. Nilda 
Hofmann sang Rosina, in the original mezzo key. Rossi-Lemeni as Bartolo was 
better as an actor than as singer. Juan Emilio Martini conducted and Ricardo 
Moresco produced. J. B. Cebreiro 


Austria 

Vienna. Fidelio is being filmed in Vienna, under the direction of Walter Felsen- 
stein, Intendant of the Berlin Komische Oper. The artists are Magda Laszlo (acted 
by Claude Nollier), Richard Holm (as Florestan!), Georg Wieter (Rocco), Heinz 
Rehfuss (Pizarro), Sonja Schéner (Marzelline) and Fritz Berger (Jaquino). 
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While the Theater an der Wien and Volksoper were closed for July and August, 
the Wiener Kammeroper, an enterprising young company, presented performances 
of La Cenerentola and Don Pedros Heimkehr for four weeks at the beautiful baroque 
Schlosstheater at Schénbrunn. 

Though the performances were rather rough and ready, the house was packed 
to capacity by the many visitors to Vienna. Both the operas were given in German. 
By professional standards the productions were crude, but the singing by advanced 
students for the most part was respectable. Cenerentola was savagely cut, with a 
‘Non pili mesta ’ which was virtually over before it had begun, but this may have 
been to the good since the Cinderella herself, Eugenie Karlik, shone only in her 
simpler and less florid passages. 

‘Don Pedros Heimkehr by W. A. Mozart’ needs some explanation. It is an 
attempt by Oscar WAlterlin to combine a number of Mozart fragments into a whole, 
allegedly using a plot by Da Ponte as a broad outline. It is hard to believe that 
Da Ponte thought up such a miserable story as Don Pedro. The pieces consist of the 
following Mozart works: Kéchel numbers 256, 367, 374, 416, 418, 420,422, 430, 
432, 479, 480, 489, 519, 540b, 541, 577, 579, 582, 583 and 584. The unfinished 
works L’Oca del Cairo (K. 422) and Lo Sposo Deluso (K. 430) are there in entirety 
and are interspersed with many of the concert arias. Included also are the Trio 
and Quartet (K. 479 and 480) added to Bianchi’s La Villanella Rapita in 1785, the 
Leporello-Zerlina duet (K.540b) written for the Vienna performance of Don 
Giovanni in 1788, and the new Idamante-Ilia duet (K. 489) composed for the 
amateur performance of Jdomeneo in 1786 at the Palais Auersperg. Dramatically 
the work is terribly diffuse. One young lady appeared in boy’s costume towards 
the end of the evening for no better reason than to sing an aria and make her 
exit directly. It was difficult to see how she, or a number of other characters, 
contributed to the plot. The Mozart pieces were connected with some freely 
composed recitative unworthy of the composer or even of Siissmayr, though an 
occasional bar had been lifted whole from one of the repertory operas. The most 
ingenious idea was to have the harpsichord accompaniment played by a character 
on stage, which gave the work a much needed pace otherwise lacking. Though 
the singing and playing were competent, the conductor seemed so determined to 
treat the genuine Mozart with reverence that his tempi were unduly slow. Whether 
even a strong hand could hold together these oddments into a whole for which they 
were never intended is doubtful. The only real test to see how Don Pedro stands 
up to performance would be the unlikely event of a production with a first class 
cast and conductor. Christopher Raeburn 

Salzburg plans to open the Mozart bicentenary celebrations on January 27 with 
a performance of Jdomeneo conducted by Karl Béhm. The edition prepared by 
Bernhard Paumgartner for the new Mozart Gesamtausgabe will be used. 


Brazil 

Rio de Janeiro. Leoncavallo’s Zaza scored a great success at the Teatro Muni- 
cipale, with the Brazilian soprano Violetta Coelho Neto de Freitas (Zaza), Com- 
binha Marques Porto (Toto), Alfredo Colosimo (Milio), and Paulo Fortes (Cascart). 
The conductor was Nino Verchi and the producer Gianni Ratto. Zaza was followed 
by a triple-bill of Zanetto, Jl Segreto di Susanna and The Telephone. 

Sao Paulo. The reconstructed Teatro Municipale of Sao Paulo, which boasts 
be most modern stage in the world, is to open in September with Gomez's Lo 
chiavo. 


Germany 


Berlin. The season at the Stidtische Oper opened on August 14 with Rigoletto. 
The first new production will be Oberon, on September 25, during the Berliner 
Festwochen. Until then, and during the Festwochen, works already in the 
repertory will be given, though there will be two performances of Lucia di Lammer- 
moor by a company from the Scala on September 25 and October 10. 


Bielefeld. At the Stidtische Buhnen Rudolf Bockelmann recently celebrated his 
eS eemmance as Hans Sachs. He sang this role for the first time on September 
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Dessau. The season opened on August 14 with a new production of La Forza de] 
Destino. This was followed by Ferenc Erkel’s Bank Ban, and a new production of 
Aida. All three operas were produced by the Intendant, Willy Bodenstein, and 
conducted by Heinz R6ttger. Performances were also given of // Barbiere. 

Dresden. The season opened at the Staatsoper on August 6 with Don Giovanni, 
wxh Arno Scheilenberg in the title-role, conductor Walther Kn6ér and producer 
Alfred Eichhorn. This was followed by Der fliegende Holldnder, Bohéme, a revival 
of Don Carlos (Briinnhild Friedland, Ruth Lange, Alexander Miltschinoff, Schellen- 
berg, Manfred Huebner, conductor Rudolf Neuhaus, producer Heinrich Allmeroth), 
Carmen (with Lieselotte Enck making her début with the company as Carmen), 
The Bartered Bride, Butterfly and Tiefland. In the smaller house of the Staatstheater 
Der Barbier von Bagdad, Albert Herring, Ariannu (Handel) and Der Wald (Fértner) 
were given. 

New members of the Staatsoper company are Eleonore Elstermann (from 
Magdeburg), Lieselotte Enck (from Mainz), Ludwig Gotschall (from Erfurt) and 
Harald Neukirch. New productions planned are Die Entfiihrung and Lucio Silla 
(Mozart), Die Kluge and Carmina Burana (Orff), and Salome. 

Halle. The fourth Handel Festival to be held after the war included a new 
production of Radamisto, produced by Heinz Riickert and conducted by Margraf, 
and revivals of Ezio and Dzidamia. Israel in Egypt, Alexander Balus, Telemann’s 
cantata Die Tageszeiten and Monteverdi's Vespers were also performed. 

Hamburg. The Hamburg season opened on August 14 with Cavalleria Rusticana 
and Pagliacci, followed by Figar», Butterfly, Zar und Zimmermann, Ariadne, Bohéme, 
Der Opernball (Richard Heuberger), Tosca and Falstaff. 

Kiel. A revised version of Werner Egk’s first opera, Die Zaubergeige, was 
performed for the first time during the Kieler Woche. The producer was 
H. G. Rudolf, the conductor Georg Winkler, and the singers Ronald Jackson, 
Maria Lacorn, Jean Cox and Walter Puck. Die Meistersinger was also performed, 
with Edmund Hurshell (Sachs), Maria Lacorn (Eva), Oskar ROhling (Walther) 
and Fritz Brauer (Beckmesser); Georg Winkler conducted. 


Holland 

The Holland Festival of 1956 will be devoted to Rembrandt and to Mozart, 
born respectively in 1606 and 1756. The Netherlands Government has commis- 
sioned for the occasion an opera about Rembrandt's closing years from the Dutch 
poet J. W. F. Werumeus Buning and the Dutch composer Henk Badings. 

New productions for this forthcoming season are Cosi fan tutte, Hdnsel und Gretel 
and Nabucco. 


Italy 

Milan. An open-air season in the Piazzale Italia, with casts mostly of young 
singers, opened on July 28 with a performance of Rigoletto (Maria Erato, Carlo 
Franzini, Dino Dondi; second cast, Maria Dalla Spezia, Ettore Babini, Giuseppe 
Mannacchini; conductor Mario Cordone). This was followed, on August 2, by 
a Mascagni double-bill, Cavalleria Rusticana (Anita Corridori, Achille Braschi, 
Angele Gilardoni) and Amica (Edda Melchiorre, Rina Finotti, Augusto Vicentini, 
Lino Puglisi, Gino Cald). Both operas were conducted by Mario Terni. 

Ancona. At the theatre of the Fiera della Pesca, Butterfly was performed on 
July 20, with Miki Kowai, Rina Cavallari, Isidoro Antonioli and Lido Pettini. 
This was followed, on July 22, by Mefistofele, with Maria Curtis (Margarita), 
Disma de Cecco (Elena), Luciano Panzeri (Faust) and Andrea Mongelli 
(Mefistofele). Both operas were conducted by Mario Parenti. 

Messina. A short season running from August 11 to 23 consisted of Gioconda 
(Maria Caniglia, Lucia Danieli, Corinna Vozza, Giuseppe Gismondo, Rodolfo 
Azzolini, conductor Angelo Questa), Traviata (Madga Olivero, Francesco Albanesé, 
Saturno Meletti, conductor Giuseppe Morelli) and Aida (Anita Cerquetti, Myriam 
Pirazzini, Franco Corelli, Giorgio Tozzi, conductor Questa). 

Pistoia. At an open-air performance of Faust in the Piazza del Duomo 00 
July 21, Aureliana Beltrami sang Marguerite, Fernando Ferrari the title-role, and 
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Oscar Savio 


Act Ill of Donizetti's ‘Poliuto, at the Terme di Caracalla, Rome 


Boris Christoff, Méphistophélés. The conductor was Emidio Tieri. 


Rome. The official figures for the season at the Terme di Caracalla will not 
appear till the summer season closes at the end of August, but what is certain is 
that it steadily becomes more and more of a spectacular tourist attraction with 
whole long rows exclusively English-speaking. The amenities are many, the 
refreshments good: there is even a picture-postcard now included in the programme! 

The opening production was for days the talk of Rome because lions appzared 
on the stage and had to be prodded and coaxed into ferocity while Caniglia and 
Lauri-Volpi sang their last exalted moments as early Christian martyrs. Poliuto, 
based on the Corneille play, is far from being a Donizetti masterpiece, but it has a 
second act with a fine duet for baritone and soprano and a stupendous finale. 
It started life intended for Naples, but the Bourbon censorship found it ‘too sacred’ 
and Donizetti revised it for the Paris Opéra with the assistance of the redoubtable 
Scribe, who padded out Cammarano’s original design to suit Parisian tastes. 
Although musicological opinion has in fhe past leaned towards the original version, 
the Caracalla revival took over several of the Parisian additions and alterations. 
That Verdi loved the opera is quite plain to see; themes, choral and ensemble 
writing all show close affinity. But Donizetti has the spark in fits and starts, and in 
Poliuto cannot keep the flame burning steadily. 

All the same, for Caracalla the choice was apt; and Cristini’s scenic build-up was 
sumptuous, using ‘plastic’ settings instead of canvas drops and flats. Historical 
fidelity, hoards of neatly-disposed extras, a lusty chorus, and horses cantering 
nervously across the stage made up a suggestive picture, with some acknowledgement 
to CinemaScope. Lauri-Volpi triumphed on the high ranges of Tamagno’s great 
role, but on the way there sinned liberally against vocal taste and stage decorum. 
Maria Caniglia showed up regally with a voice unimpaired in volume, though the 
Norma-like agility of the last act was not for her. Anselmo Colzani (the David of 
the new Milhaud opera) sings and phrases well, but he needs to unfix his gaze from 
one spot in the orchestra pit. Franco Capuana conducted, and Carlo Piccinato 
was the alert and capable producer. 

From a novelty point of view, the second big attraction was Catalani’s Loreley, 
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which had not been performed at Rome for 22 years, and is doomed to rare revival 
more on account of its stage-absurdity than for its flowing, wistful, faintly decadent 
music from the end of the last century. The libretto is little short of ridiculous, 
psychologically unsound and dramatically broken-up. Wagner and Weber leap 
over the Alps; Loreley sets out as a really Teutonic affair complete with bridal 
scenes a la Freischiitz, water-nymphs a la Rheingold and a rather pallid Kundry in 
Lwreley herself. The early part of the score, particularly, abounds in Wagnerisms: 
trumpets and trombones—just one of many such allusions—rise up through a mist 
of harp arpeggios. But in the process everything is overcast with a melancholy 
southern ‘sweetness, and the melodic idiom, like the orchestration, finishes up 
distinctively Catalani’s, with its own undeniable charm. 

Nicola Benois provided some good German fairy-tale settings which contrasted 
oddly with some super-oleographic offerings by Angelo Alessandrini. Anna de 
Cavalieri (alias Anne McKnight) took most of the singing responsibility with the 
taxing, high-powered title-role. She felt obliged to give the maximum, whereas a 
rationing of movements and a little less vocal pressure might have served her 
better; all the same, she made a good 
job of an old-fashioned role. Aureliana 
Beltrami made a_ charming _first- 
appearance in Rome as a silver-voiced 
bride familiar with top C’s. Roberto 
Turrini and Paolo Silveri held down the 
male roles with assurance.  Turrini 
has plenty of reserve, rather less piano. 
Must the reliable Silveri always sing 
with his feet planted the same number of 
inches apart? Franco Ghione is not 
the crispest of conductors, and the 
chorus seemed to be following instead 
the invisible beat in the wings. 

Of the other productions, Norma and 
Mefistofele had new sets which were 
really variants on the earlier style. The 
famous Aida, which I did not see this 
year, boasts a new  3-dimensional 
conception worked-out by the stage- 
director, Giovanni Cruciani, which 
makes full play with chiaroscuro. 

Lucille Udovick, an American soprano 
who made a deep impression in Spontini 
at Florence, had a courageous shot at 
Norma. She has the right voice-colour, 
a lovely quality of legato, and an authori- 
tative delivery: but why was she 
persuaded to do this role so soon? 
She is not yet agile enough and the top 
of her voice could be far more open 
At present she seems above all 2 
majestic Verdi singer without the finesse 
which Bellini asks. Barbieri was the 
smooth and soft-toned Adalgisa, Franco 
Corelli and Giulio Neri the Pollione 
and Oroveso. Neri’s best moments 
come in Mefistofele which he sings 
impressively; he was a little put-out 
by having electrified fiery hoofs—even 
devils, it seems, fear shocks! Rizzieri gives 


Giacomo Lauri-Volpi in the title-role of 
‘Poliuto, at the Terme di Caracalla, 


Rome 
Oscar Savio 
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‘Marina,’ at Lloret, Spain. See report on page 666. 


Margherita a carefully thought-out dramatic development. Her top was as clear 
as a bell, her vibrato occasionally disturbing. Poggi has a light, easily-controlled 
tenor and the clearest enunciation. Moments o: bad ensemble marred this spec- 
tacular production (conductor Angelo Questa). 

Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci (presented as Pag.-Cav.!) were good average, 
no more, though Caterina Mancini’s Santuzza, which she played for the first time, 
is very agreeable. The tenors, Antonio Annaloro (Canio) and Giuseppe Vertechi 
(Turiddu) were undistinguished. Aldo Protti makes a good, rather Rigolettoish 
Tonio, and Clara Petrella’s Nedda is a first-class performance. The conductor was 
Giuseppe Morelli, a maestro sensitive both with singers and score. 

Cynthia Jolly 

San Giemignano. Un Ballo in Maschera was performed in the Piazza del Dumo 
on July 27, with Claudia Parada, Carlo Bergonzi and Romano Roma; conductor, 
Ottavio Marini. 

San Remo. The season at the Teatro de'le Palme opened on July 29 with Aida 
(Antonietta Stella, Adriana Lazzarini, Gino Penno, Carlo Tagliabue, conductor 
Alberto Erede), followed by Bohéme (Rosetta Noli, Maria Luisa Gavioli, Giuseppe 
di Stefano, Enzo Mascherini, conductor Erede) and Lucia di Lammermoor (Virginia 
Zeani, Ferruccio Tagliavini, Mascherini, conductor Mario Parenti). 

Torre del Lago. Two performances each of Tosca (Lydia Serafini, Gianni 
Poggi, Scipio Colombo) and Bohéme (Magda Olivero, Giuseppe Campora) were 
planned for the annual August open-air commemoration in Puccini's birthplace. 

Trieste. The open-air season closed on July 21 with a performance of Turandot 
(Carla Martinis, Attilio Planise, conductor Antonio Narducci). 

Varese. Giovanni Maliperio sang Alfredo in La Traviata on July 23, with Nina 
Broglio as Violetta and Arrigo Catalani as Germont; conductor, Mario Macchio, 

. 
Spain 

Bilbao. A season at the Teatro Coliseo, running from August 21 to September 1, 
consisted of Otello, Aida, Nabucco, Manon, Elisir d’ Amore, Forza and Cavalleria 
Rusticana, Conductors were Mario Parenti and Argeo Quadri. 

Corunna. A season at the Teatro Colon consisted of Faust, Forza, Butterfly, 
Tosca and Barbiere. The singers were Gigliola Frazzoni, Carmen Luchetti, Anna 
Maria Olaria, Rosario Gomez; Carlo Bergonzi, Pier Miranda Ferraro, Francisco 
Navarro, Manuel Ausensi, Lino Pugliesi and Antonio Campo. 
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San Sebastiano. The ‘XVI Gran Quincena Musical’ runs from August 29 to 
September 11. Operas to be performed are Bohéme (Cesy Broggini, Giacinto 
Prandelli, Scipio Colombo), Butterfly (Miki Kowai, Prandelli), Orello (Broggini, 
Mario del Monaco) and Maltena, a Basque opera. 


Lloret de Mar. Lloret, on the Costa Brava, has celebrated the 100th anniversary 
ofthe opera Marina, by Emilio Arrieta. This was first performed at the Teatro del 
Circo in Madrid as a zarzuela, with words by Francisco Camprod6n, on September 
21, 1855. Its success was such it was enlarged as an opera (with words by Ramos 
Carrién) and performed in the Teatro Real of Madrid. It has been described as 
‘the Spanish opera which has obtained the highest number of performances, the 
loudest applause, and the biggest box-office takings.” The action, an idyll between 
Marina (soprano) and Jorge (tenor, captain of ship plying the Levantine coast), 
is set in Lloret, and one of the tenor’s phrases, ‘Playas las de Lloret—dichosos los 
OjOs que os vuelven a ver’ (Beaches of Lloret, happy the eyes that see you again) 
has become famous. 

Two performances were given, on July 18 and 24, at a specially constructed open- 
air theatre, the stage of which was built out over the sea. Jorge’s barque sailed in 
and out of the action. The cast were Montserrat Fabbra (Marina), Pedro Marcader 
(Jorge), José Simorra (Roque, baritone, a boatswain) and Julio Catania (Pascual, 
bass, a suitor for Marina’s hand), with ‘numerous participation by sailors, fishermen 
and local inhabitants.” José Sabater conducted, and the opera was produced by 
Juan Villaviciosa. These two performances of Marina formed part of a short 10-day 
festival which further included solemn masses, processions, sardanas and balls. 
On September 21, in the parish churcn of the Teatro del Circo in Madrid, a mass 
will be said for the composer, librettists and singers who have made Marina famous. 


. 
Switzerland 

Berne. The Basle musicologist Otto Maag and the conductor Hans Haug have 
produced an edition of Offenbach’s Contes a’Hoffmann waich aims to get back to 
the composer's original intentions. [Readers may be interested to refer to Edward 
Downes’s article on the subject, in OpERA for October, 1954.—Ed.]_ The principal 
‘innovation’ concerns Nicklausse. It seems strange that this role should be entrusted 
to a mezzo-soprano (and certain theatres do not hesitate to reassign it to a baritone), 
By re-establishing an unknown, but essential, scene of the Prologue, Otto Maag 
has demonstrated that Nicklausse is none other than the Muse in disguise; the 
poet’s companion who in the version usually given appears only in the Epilogue 
to console Hoffmann after his unhappy affairs, should appear in the first scene, 
among the spirits of wine and beer. Usually in the last scene Hoffmann, drunk, 
remains on the ground. In the new—the original—version the Muse raises him to 
lead him to his true destiny: a much better ending than the other, poetically and 
dramatically effective. The original order of the acts is re-established, the most 
dramatic one, that of Antonia, coming between the other two. Hans Haug has 
aimed to lighten the orchestration (by Guiraud, after Offenbach’s indications) 
considerably. He has also composed the melodrama for the Muse, for which no 
music survives. 

In my opinion Hoffmann should be staged so as to bring out its fantastic and 
diabolical elements, and not in the old-fashioned way of the Opéra-Comique 
Décors should be extravagant and bizarre: for the Olympia scene, a cabinet worthy 
of Dr Caligari; for Antonia, a grim, forbidding room, not a homely interior; for 
Giulietta, a luxurious and brilliant setting. Hoffmann must be translated into scenic 
terms, and not merely put on the stage. This is the way it is done in Berne (as 
formerly in Basle), intelligently produced by Stephan Beinl and conducted by Georg 
Meyer. Marcel Sénéchaud 
|Editor’s note: In Giinther Rennert’s production ai Covent Garden the Muse also 
appears amidst the vinous spirits—though she is not identified with Nicklausse. 
The Antonia scene is presented as the central episode. ] 

Bale: Zauberfléte, Entfiihrung, Don Carlos, Faust, Tosca, The Saint of Bleecker 
Street, Romeo und Julia (Sutermeister) or Le Malade Imaginaire (Haug), and Les 
Mamelles de Tirésias (Poulenc) in its first production in German. The new director 
is Hermann Wedekind, the musical director Hans Munch, and the conductors 
Hans Munch and Silvio Varviso. 
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Berne: Zauberfléte, Aida, Hansel und Gretel, Giulio Cesare, Undine, Mathis 
der Maler, Walkiire, Le Malade Imaginaire (Haug), Faust, | Lombardi, Figaro, 
Don Giovanni, Cosi fan tutte and Entfiihrung. 


Geneva. Zauberfléte, Mireille, Thais, The Fair at Sorochints, Les Armaillis 
(Doret) and Le Capitaine Bruno (Wissmer), Tosca, Amahl and the Night Visitors, 
The Medium, Contes d° Hoffmann, Ariadne auf Naxos and Aida. In addition, 
during the * Semaine de la Rose 1956° there will be a Mozart Festival under the 
direction of Karl BGhm. 


Lausanne has announced for October a festival of Italian opera, with the chorus 
and orchestra of La Fenice, Venice, conducted by Franco Capuana. The works to 
be given are Trovatore (with Disma de Cecco, Mario Filippeschi and Ugo Savarese), 
Bohéme (with Orietta Moscucci, Mafalda Micheluzzi and Giacinto Prandelli) 
and Tosca (with Gigliola Frazzoni, Antonio Galie and Paolo Silveri). 


Zurich. Wozzeck, Prince Igor, Die Zaubergeige (Egk), Cavalleria and Pagliacci, 
Der Waffenschmied, Le Retour (Mihalovici), Don Giovanni, Figaro, Clemenza di 
Tito, Zauberfléte, Rosenkavalier, Aida, Aroldo, Meistersinger, Gétterddmmerung, 
Parsifal, Doktor Faust (Busoni) and Die Fiisse im Feuer (Schibler). Hans Rosbaud 
is musical director, with Otto Ackermann, Victor Reinshagen and Robert Denzler 
as principal conductors. Hans Zimmermann is the artistic direct; Karl Schmid- 
Bloss, Fritz Schulz and Heinrich Altmann are the producers. 


Turkey 

After The Consul, Tosca, Manon (first time in Turkey) and The Barber of Seville 
the Ankara State Opera gave the first performance of // Trovature in this country. 
The part of Manrico was sung by Ozcan Sevgen, who will no doubt become the 
best operatic tenor in Turkey if he continues his achievement. He sang the part 
with warmth and understanding. The part of Leonora was taken by Belkis Aran, 
an experienced soprano, and Sebahat Tekebas who made her début in this opera. 
Miss Tekebas has quite a long career, but this was her first role on the stage. She 
was welcomed with bravos and warm appreciation. The part of Di Luna was sung 
by Vedat Giirten, who also produced, and another baritone, Rifki Ar. As Fer- 
rando, the best Turkish basso Ayhan Baran brought to this small part some really 
beautiful singing. On the last night Leyla Genger, who had just returned from her 
successful performances in Naples and Palermo, sang Leonora. When she 
appeared on the stage the whole audience welcomed her with great applause. She 
sang with beautiful voice and exquisite phrasing. As Azucena, Necdet Demir won 
an ovation equal to Miss Gencer’s. All the performances were conducted by 
Adolfo Camozzo. 
_ After Verdi came Lehar’s operetta The Land of Smiles, another first performance 
in Turkey. It was staged by Aydin Giin, who also sang the role of Su-Chong. 
Lisa was taken by Suna Korad and Serap Sezer. In the part of Mi both Azra 
Capli and Atifet Usmanbas were charming and the work was conducted by Geerge 
Reinwald. Then we had The Tales of Hoffmann, again for the first time in Turkey. 
It was conducted by Hans Hoerner. The part of Hoffmann was sung by Siileyman 
Giller, who has a small voice; the part seemed very heavy for him. Olympia was 
taken by Azra Capli and Suna Korad. They both were successful. Giulietta was 
sung by Meserret Hiirol, whose voice is immature. Nicklauss was Mesude 
Caglayan, not at her best. As Antonia, Sebahat Tekebas won a tremendous 
ovation each night, and sang with fine taste indeed. Coppelius, Miracle, Daper- 
wor tg Lindorf were sung by Ali K6piik; the four parts proved to be too much 
or him. 
_ On the closing night of the season the State Opera brought a revival of Rigoletto 
in aid of the Opera Artists’ Fund. This very popular work had its first perfor- 
mance four years ago, when coloratura soprano Ferhan Onat made her début as 
Gilda and gained Turkey-wide fame. This only performance of Rigoletto again 
presented her as Gilda; this time her extraordinary coloratura was more experienced 
and lovely. The part of the Duke was sung by Dogan Onat, the husband of 
Ferhan Onat. Rigoletto was Orhan Giinek, who resigned from the State Opera 
four years ago and went to Italy. Shortly before this performance he signed a 
new contract again. The opera was conducted by Adolfo Camozzo. 
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Obituary 


Florence Easton, the well-known soprano, died in New York on August 13 
Although British by origin, her career was made almost entirely in Germany and 
America. Her versatility recalled that of Lilli Lehmann. Her repertory was said 
fo include 150 roles in four languages, and ranged from Briinnhilde to Marguerite 
and Carmen. Desmond Shawe-Taylor wrote that ‘her pure tone, sound technique 
and admirable musicianship singled her out even among the brilliant collection 
of star singers collected by Gatti-Casazza, and it is doubtful whether any manager 
has ever possessed a more useful member of his company.” 

She was born on October 24, 1884, in Middlesbrough-on-Tees, and was trained 
at the Royal College of Music, London, and in Paris under Elliot Haslam. Her 
début was made with the Moody-Manners Opera, a touring company, in Newcastle, 
as the Shepherd Boy in Tannhduser. In 1903 this company came to Covent Garden, 
where Florence Easton sang the small parts of Inez in Trovatore and Stephano in 
Roméo et Juliette. Two years later she was with the Henry Savage Grand Opera 
Company in Baltimore; and in 1906 she sang with them Kundry, and Cio-Cio-San 
in the second performance of Madama Butterfly ever given in the United States. 

From 1907 to 1913 she was attached to the Royal Opera in Berlin, undertaking 
roles that ranged from Marie in La Fille du Régiment to Elektra. From 1914 to 1916 
she was with the Hamburg Municipal Theatre. She appeared with the Chicago 
Opera Association in 1915, singing the three Briinnhildes in the Ring cycle. In 
1917 began her long association with the New York Metropolitan Opera. Her 
début was made as Santuzza. She took part in the first American stage performance 
of Liszts’s Saint Elizabeth (January 3, 1918); played Pilar in the first Metropolitan 
Habanera (Laparra); sang Lauretta in the world-premiere of Puccini's Trittoco 
(December 14, 1918); created the role of Aelfrida in Deems Taylor’s The King’s 
Henchman (February 17, 1927); and was the Rachel in the performance of La Juive 
which was to be Caruso’s last stage appearance (December 24, 1920). She sang with 
the Metropolitan company each season until 1929. Among her other roles there 
were Lodoletta, Nedda, Kundry, Isolde, Elsa, Elena (Mefistofele), Fiora (L’ Amore 
dei Tre Re), Carmen, Fiordiligi, the Marschallin, Cio-Cio-San, Eva, Dulcineé 
(Massenet’s Don Quichotte), Briinnhilde, Marguerite, La Gioconda and Sieglinde. 
In one memorable week in 1922 she sang Isolde, Kundry, Fiordiligi and Sieglinde. 
She returned to the company in 1936, to sing Briinnhilde. 

During several of her Metropolitan 
seasons, she spent her summers at the 
Ravinia Opera, north of Chicago, where 
she was a leading soprano in a small but 
choice company that also included such 
sopranos as Lucrezia Bori, Elisabeth 
Rethberh, Yvonne Gall and Florence 
Macbeth. She was especially successful 
at Ravinia as Fiora, Manon Lescaut 
(Puccini), Zaza (Leoncavallo), Elsa, San- 
tuzza and Maddalena (Andrea Chénier). 

Her first Covent Garden appearances, 
after those with the Moody-Manners 
company, were made in January 1909, 
when she sang Cio-Cio-San and the 
leading role in W. Naylor’s opera The 
Angelus. Arthur Notcutt recalls that 
‘her Butterfly won the highest praise, for 
she gave a most appealing embodiment 
of the part. Her voice had a melting 
beauty but not the dramatic power 
that it later acquired. She sang the high 
D flat in Butterfly’s first entrance without 
the slightest effort, and her enunciation 
was impeccable. The premiére of The 
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Angulus, a new British opera, took place on a night of one of London’s densest fogs 
which penetrated so far into the opera house that it was not always possible to see the 
stage. Easton had a difficult and important, part and in spite of the appalling 
conditions her voice came through the fog as clear as a bell.’ 

She did not appear again at Covent Garden until 1927, for the first London 
performances of Turandot. Jeritza was originally engaged for the title-role. Owing 
to her illness, she was replaced for the first performance by Bianca Scacciati; and 
owing to Scacciati’s failure to please, she in turn was replaced by Florence Easton 
at subsequent performances. In the Covent Garden Wagner season of 1932 Easton 
sang Briinnhilde and Isolde. Her last London appearance was made in 1934, 
when she sang Tosca at Sadler’s Wells. 

After her retirement from the Metropolitan Opera, Florence Easton continued 
to live in New York, apart from a few years in the 1940s spent teaching in Toronto. 


Walter Mocchi. This well-known impresario died in Rio de Janeiro in July, 
at the age of 85. He was born in Turin. He first became interested in the lyric 
theatre after marrying the soprano Emma Carelli. He organized the visits of several 
touring Italian companies to Rio, Buenos Aires and Chile, while his wife, abandoning 
her career, undertook direction of the Teatro Costanzi at Rome. After the first 
world war Mocchi organized a season of opera at the Scala. His second wife was 
another soprano, Bidu Sayao; his widow, whom he married only a short time ago, 
is yet a third. 


Aline Sanden. This Kammersangerin died in Berlinon May 8, in her 79th year. 
She was born in Berlin, in which city she also began her career, as a coloratura 
soprano. She sang with great success in Leipzig from 1909 to 1921, giving also 
many guest performances in Europe and America. From 1924 to 1930 she was the 
Principal Munich exponent of such roles as Elektra, Salome, the Marschallin, 
Carmen and Santuzza. 


Gramophone Records 


Complete Recordings 

PRINCE IGOR (Borodin), with Valeria Heybalova (Jaroslavna), Melanie Bugari- 
novich (Konchakovna), Biserka Tzveych (Polovtsian Maiden), Dushan Popovich 
(Prince Igor), Noni Zhunetz (Vladimir), Zharko Tzveych (Galitzky and Konchak), 
Drago Petrovich (Oviur), Dragomir Ninkovich (Skula), Nicola Janchich (Eroshka). 
Chorus and Orchestra of the National Opera, Belgrade. Oscar Danon. Decca 
LXT 5049-53. 

Decca has recorded three of the great Russian operas, Prince Igor, Boris Godunov 
= Khovanshchina. The performances sung in Russian are by the Belgrade National 

pera. 

Yugoslavia has, during this century, produced a number of outstanding artists: 
Milka Ternina, Zinka Milanov, Marko Rothmiiller and Sena Jurinac are names 
that immediately spring to one’s mind; and the present companies both in Belgrade 
and Zagreb have much promising material as well as outstanding choruses, and in 
the case of Belgrade an admirable orchestra. Oscar Danon’s handling of the 
score and the orchestral playing in this set are of a very high standard. 

The quality of the recording is better than the Monarch set, reviewed in the 
July OPERA, and the set has the added advantage of giving the work complete, 
i.e. with the usually omitted third act. This contains the great trio for Igor, Vladi- 
mir and Konchakovna, and as in the present case the latter role is sung by Melanie 
Bugarinovich, a lovely creamy contralto who was a member of the Vienna State 
Opera before the war, and whom I heard at Bayreuth as Erda in 1952, the advantage 
of hearing the third act is more than merely academic. 

The title role is taken by Dushan Popovich, who is not so good vocally as Ivanov 
on the Bolshoi set, but he is moving and dignified. Valeria Heybalova, who sang 
Jaroslavna in some of the performances with the Zagreb company at the Stoll 
earlier this year, does so again here. She is a musical singer, but displays some 
strain Over her top notes; however, she is more pleasant to listen to than Eugenia 
Smolenskaya. Noni Zhunetz is a bleating Vladimir. Zharko Pzveych emulates 
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Chaliapin and sings both Galitzky and Konchak; he is neither the equal of that 
artist nor of either Pirogov or Reizen who sing the roles in the Bolshoi performance, 
This is an opera that grows on one, and is well worth having. H.D.R. 

THE RAKE’S PROGRESS (Strawinsky), with Hilde Giiden (Anne Trulove), 
Blanche Thebom (Baba the Turk), Martha Lipton (Mother Goose), Eugene Conley 
(Tom Rakewell), Mack Harrell (Nick Shadow), Norman Scott (Trulove), Paul 
Franke (Auctioneer), Lawrence Davidson (Keeper of the Madhouse). Chorus and 
Orchestra of the Metropolitan Opera, New York. Igor Strawinsky. Philips 
ABL 3055-7. 

This is the recording made by the cast of the American premiére of the work in 
1953, and although Strawinsky did not conduct the Metropolitan performances, he 
was present at all rehearsals, and was never far from the conductor’s (Fritz Reiner’s) 
shoulder. 

Much has been written in these pages and elsewhere about the work, and I do 
not propose to go into the pros and cons of the piece again; but just let me say that 
I find it a finely integrated work, and one which I enjoy more and more at each 
hearing. 

The recent Glyndebourne performances of this piece set a very high standard 
and some of the performances in this recording do not come up to that level. 
Eugene Conley is an Americanized Rake, and at times his accent causes no little 
amusement, as does that of the chorus, who on many Occasions sound more like a 
musical comedy than an operatic ensemble. Hilde Giiden’s English accent is 
even stranger, and it is impossible to catch more than one word in ten of what she 
is singing. She is a colourless Anne, and fails to move the listener at many of the 
important places. 

By far the best performance comes from Mack Harrell as Shadow. This is an 
admirably sung interpretation, the diction is exemplary, and the dramatic sense 
sure. Blanche Thebom is a squally and often inaccurate Baba; Paul Franke an 
excellent auctioneer, and Martha Lipton the best of Mother Geese (?). 

The quality of the recording is first rate; the bite and attack in the orchestral 
playing is very well captured, and the whole performance, despite the weaknesses 
mentioned gives untold pleasure. H.D.R. 


Book Reviews 


THE OXFORD COMPANION TO MUSIC: edited by Percy Scholes. (Oxford, 
63s.) 

This is the ninth edition of this famous work, and the first completely revised 
and reset. For a reference book of this kind to have achieved so many reprintings 
since it first appeared less than twenty years ago is sign enough of its value and 
popularity. This is no mere dictionary, it is a book of reference that can be read 
for enjoyment just as much as for instruction. Naturally the reviewer of a book 
in OPERA looks to see how useful it is in connection with the lyric art, and in this 
case it has much to offer. There is the wonderful entry on * opera ” itself, divided 
into twenty-seven sections, full of remarkable chronological lists and tables; there 
are the lucid and readable opera plots, up-to-date enough to include Wozzeck and 
Peter Grimes, but not unfortunately the later Strauss; there are the highly amusing 
entries on prima donnas and criticism. The book is beautifully produced and 
lavishly illustrated. It should be on every music-lover’s bookshelf. H.D.R. 

CLARA NOVELLO: by Averil Mackenzie-Grieve. (Geoffrey Bles, 18s.) 

‘English musical family of Italian origin-—thus runs the caption to the entry 
‘Novello’ in the new Grove. Vincent, born in 1781, an organist, pianist, con- 
ductor, composer and editor, founded the famous publishing house; Mary, his 
eldest daughter is better known for her ‘Complete Concordance to Shakespeare’ 
than for her musical activities; Clara (Anastasia), the fourth daughter, and subject 
of Miss Mackenzie-Grieve’s present book, was one of the greatest of English 
sopranos, able, according to Grove, to sing arias by Mozart and Handel at the age 
of three! Her adult career appears to have started when she was fifteen, at the 
Worcester Festival of 1833. Her operatic career began in Padua in 1841, where she 
earned the praise of Rossini. She married an Italian nobleman, the Count Gigliuce 
who, because of his political activities was exiled. All these different facets of this 
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amazing woman’s life are woven into a fascinating and vivid story by the writer, 
who had the advantage of being able to draw on the Novello family archives and on 
many unpublished letters and diaries. H.D.R. 


_ Readers’ Letters 


I have just read the article in the July opera entitled ‘The Repetiteur.’ 
Regarding the writer’s reference to tenors, I wonder what the great John Coates 
would have had to say about it or Frank Mullings and many others, to say nothing 
of our present day Richard Lewis who learns and memorizes most of his music 
whilst travelling in railway trains. For conceit and smug self-satisfaction I have 
never in all my fifty years as a professional singer met anything to equal it. 

Norman Allin, Seaview. 
Mozart's sforzato 

Your critic, Hans Keller, sas fallen into an all too common error in his notice 
of Donna Anna’s recitative “Crudele’ in Don Giovanni, in your August issue. 

The ‘sforzato’ does apply to all the three notes; Mozart very carefully does not 
countermand the sign until the next bar when he marks ‘piano.’ The ‘sforzato’ 
applying to the one note alone is a much later invention. When Mozart wants 
this sudden strong accent on one note he always marks fp or sfzp, otherwise the sfz 
applies to all notes until the next sign. The Overture to Die Zauberfléte contains 
some good examples of this, which, needless to say, are often misinterpreted. 

R. Temple Savage, Woking. 
Vienne State Opera 

In connection with the announcement regarding the ensemble of the Vienna State 
Opera which recently appeared in OpeRA, I would beg to point out that my contract 
with that company has been renewed for the 1955-56 season. I therefore wonder if 
you would be so kind as to correct the former statement in your next issue, as I still 
retain my position as a principal bass with the Wiener Staatsoper. 

Endre Koreh, Vienna. 


The Carl Rosa Season 

Despite their shortcomings and the unfortunate opening performance, I, for one, 
would like to express my thanks to the Carl Rosa Company for giving me what 
was on the whole eight interesting and enjoyable evenings of opera during their 
recent visit to Sadler’s Wells. I would venture to say that I am not alone in this, 
as the box office would show. They, together with the Welsh National Opera 
Company, gave a sorely needed fillip at the end of what had been a very hum-drum 
season. 

During their stay, the Carl Rosa gave ten operas in two weeks, the resident 
company open shortly with a continuance of their monotonous repetitions; why 
cannot they add some variety to their schedules? Arthur Morris, Sutton, Surrey. 

Surely Mr Morris should realize that the ten operas heard in the Carl Rosa’s 
fortnight represent virtually their whole repertory, and that these works are played 
more or less continuously throughout the year. I can recollect a fortnight at Sadler's 
Wells last season when nine different operas were played: between October 18 and 30 
last year, Mr Morris could have heard Figaro, Tosca, Fledermaus, Luisa Miller, 
Bohéme, Nelson, Seraglio, Pearl Fishers and Don Pasquale, Hardly hum-drum, and 
surely just as varied as the Carl Rosa’s repertory—and then there were twelve other 
operas during the Wells season. In any case quantity is not always synonymous 
with quality.—Ed. 


——— 


CORRECTIONS. We apologize to our readers, and to all the artists concerned, for some errors 
in the captioning of photographs in the last two numbers of OPERA. The figure in male attire in the 
Photograph of Figaro on page §02 is Miss Frances Bible as Cherubino, not Mr Franco Calabrese 
as the Count. The photograph on page 555 represents the final chorus of rejoicing, and not the 
Prisoners’ Chorus, in Mr Wieland Wagner's production of Fidelio. And the Alfredo represented on 
page 591 is Mr Giacinto Prandelli, not Mr Ferruccio Tagliavini. 
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Opera Calendar 


(Subject to alteration) 





COVENT GARDEN SADLER’S WELLS PALACE THEATRE ENGLISH OPERA 
GROUP 


Date Italian Opera 
Oct 
3 _- Rigoletto 
4 Magic Flute Tosca 
5 (m) _— Rigoletto 
5 (e) Cav & Pag Bohéme 
6 Pasquale Butterfly 
7 Rigoletto Bohéme 
8 (m) a Cav & Pag 
8 (e) Cav & Pag Tosca 
Cambridge, 
Arts Theatre 
10 — Rigoletto Turn of Screw 
11 Faust Cav & Pag Let’s Make 
12 (m) _ Bohéme as 
12 (e) Rigoletto Tosca Turn of Screw 
13 Cav & Pag ° Butterfly Let’s Make (m and: 
14 Pasquale Bohéme Let’s Make 
15 (m) _ Tosca Let’s Make 
15 (e) Faust Rigoletto Turn of Screw 
Oxford, Playhouse 
17 Otello _ Cav & Pag ) 
18 a Onegin Tosca 
19 (m) _ _— Butterfly 
19 (e) Otello Faust Rigoletto Let’s Make 
20 Carmen Magic Flute Boheme r an Opera 
21 Otello Rigoletto Butterfly ! 
22 (m) — _ Bohéme 
22 (e) Bartered Bride Cav & Pag Tosca 
24 — _— Manchester, 
25 Carmen Rigoletto Opera House 
26 (m) os _ Two week season 
26 (e) Turandot Pasquale 
27 Gala Performance Onegin 
(Bartered Bride) 
28 Turandot Bohéme 
29 (m) _ 
29 (e) Rosenkavalier Onegin 
31 Carmen _ 
Nov 
1 Rosenkavalier Magic Flute 
2 Butterfly Faust 
3 Bartered Bride Rigoletto 
4 Carmen Pasquale 
5 (m) _ — 
5 (e) Otello Boheme 
7 Rosenkavalier _— 
8 Butterfly Onegin 
9 Turandot Faust 
10 Rosenkavalier Magic Flute 
11 Turandot Boheme 
12 Butterfly Rigoletto 





AS MUSIC MAKERS, BIRMINGHAM: Ivan the Terrible (Rimsky-Korsakov), Oct. 2! 


. 25, 26, 28, 29 
LIVERPOOL OPERA COMPANY: Eugene Onegin, Oct. 27, 28, 29 
INTERNATIONAL OPERA ASSOCIATION: Recitals at Hastings White Rock Pavilion, Oct. 2 
Cheltenham Town Halil, Oct. 27; Laelia Finneberg, Erick Aiken, Kenneth Burnett 
WIGMORE HALL: Recital by Joan Sutherland. Accompanied by Richard Bonning, Oct. 7 
PALMERS GREEN AND SOUTHGATE GRAND OPERA SOCIETY: The Jewels of th 
Madonna (Wolf-Ferrari) Church House. High Street, Southgate, London, N 14), Oct. 20, 21,2 
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GARDINER 
FESTIVAL 
SERVICE, 
LTD. 


(Sole Representatives of the EYVROPEAN ASSOCIATION OF MUSIC FESTIVALS) 
OFFER 


TICKETS « ACCOMMODATION - TRAVEL 


for all the 





Leading International Festivals 


1956 
MOZART BIRTHDAY FESTIVAL 


SALZBURG 


January 21st—January 30th 


(Special arrangements for these 200th Anniversary Celebrations, which 
will include IDOMENEO and LA FINTA SEMPLICE). 


RICHARD WAGNER FESTIVAL 


BAYREUTH 
July 24th—August 25th 


New Production : THE MASTERSINGERS OF NUREMBURG 
THE FLYING DUTCHMAN PARSIFAL 
THE RING OF THE NIBELUNG 


Full details from 


GARDINER FESTIVAL SERVICE LTD. 


189, Regent Street, London, W.1. 
Tel.: REGent 2131 (3 lines) 


San Francisco : New York : Girvan Travel Service 
544 Market Street. 239 Lexington Ave. Toronto. Ontario, 
44 King St. West 


Kindly mention OPERA when communicating with advertisers 
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A MAGNIFICENT NEW LA SCALA PERFORMANG 
THE FIRST LP RECORDING OF 


“IL TURCO 
IN 
ITALIA” 
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5 Rossini 

> Selim (Il Turco NICOLA ROSSI-LEMEN 
>) Fiorilla MARIA MENEGHINI CALLAS 
2) Narciso NICOLAI GEDDA 
2 Zaida JOLANDA GARDINO 
2 pou PIERO DE PALMA 
Ee Geronio FRANCO CALABRESE 
= Prosdocimo (Il Poeta MARIANO STABILE 


ORCHESTRA AND CHORUS OF LA SCALA, MILAN 
conducted by 


GIANANDREA GAVAZZENI 


ZA 


Chorus Master: Vittore Veneziani; Harpsichord: Elio Cantamessa 


33CXS1289 330X1290 








Recorded in co-operation with ** E.A. Teatro alla Scala"’, Milan 
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A COMPLETE PERFORMANCE OF 


“ARIADNE 
AUF 
NAXOS” 


Richard Strauss 
THE CAST INCLUDES: 


ELISABETH SCHWARZKOPF as Ariadne 


RUDOLF SCHOCK as Bacchus 


IRMGARD SEEFRIED as the Composer 


RITA STREICH as Zerbinetta 


THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
conducted by 


HERBERT VON KARAJAN 


33CX1292-4 














COLUMBIA @ 


33} R.P.M. LONG PLAYING RECORDS 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE Co LTD.. RECORD DIVISION 


8-11 GREAT CASTLF STREET. LONDON. w.! 
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She Opera School TRAINING "FOR THE 
OPERA STAGE 





Principals 
JOAN CROSS c.8.e.: ANNE WOOD — Gesture: Mime : Speech 
y 4 Staf — Music and Acting Ensemble 
ilem Tausky : asil leman Opera Rehearsal 
Peter ae — Besch Study of Roles 


Limited number of scholarships and bursaries available 


Full particulars from : 
The Opera School, Ltd., The de Walden Institute, Charibert St., London, N.W.8 
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OPERA @ Inclusive cost (approx.) 1/- per week each 
BALLET L/P borrowed. 

SYMPHONIES @ Return of Post Changing Service—YOU say 
CONCERTOS how often. 

—— @ Special arrangements for members wanting 
aaees to hear new issues. 

LIEDER AND @ NEW Comparison Scheme enables you to 
SONGS hear the best versions of standard works 
INSTRUMENTAL together, before a purchase. 

— @ You can purchase new L/Ps (MINT-UN- 


PLAYED) from us and change Library 
Records at the same time—POST FREE. 


Tn L/P Recoro Lisrar 


SQUIRES GATE STATION APPROACH, 
BLACKPOOL LANCS. 


COMPLETE PLAYS 
AND EXCERPTS 

WRITE NOW 
FOR DETAILS 


Enclosing a (1}d.) 
stamped, addressed 
envelope.) 





RESTAURANT ALBERT 


ASK FOR THE CHALET ROOM 
and see the typical Mountain Auberge 


Continental Cuisine 
under personal supervision of MONSIEUR ALBERT 





LUNCHEONS ° DINNERS ° SUPPERS 





53-55 Beak Street, Regent Street, W.1. Gerrard 1296 
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At 
ASTRA HOUSE 


where every worthwhile L.P. record of good music is kept in 
stock, there is also a staff of capable assistants all of them 
eager concert and opera fans, who can and do give really 
knowledgeable advice on what particular recording or per- 
formance is best worthy of your attention. 


EXCHANGE 
At the same time we can relieve you of any unwanted L.P.s 
or 78 r.p.m.s you no longer wish to keep, in part-payment for 
the records you do want. Records handed in for allowance 
must be in perfect condition -damaged or worn records can 
only be treated as scrap. 


RECORD STORAGE 
We are now able to offer record storage boxes for L.P.’s 
large enough to take all makes of L.P. records in their jackets. 
These boxes are made up in attractive book form in three 
colours, red, green and black, and will hold approximately 
twelve records each. 


Price. 12-in. size: 12s. 6d. 
10-in. size: 8s. 6d. 


SLIGHTLY USED RECORDS 

For the L.P. enthusiast with a limited purse our secondhand 
L.P. record department offers wonderful opportunities. 3,000 
perfect records in stock, which may be selected by number or 
title and if desired, tried over in our audition rooms. 

Similarly our secondhand 78 department offers wonderful 
bargains to the enthusiast who cannot afford L.P. or still prefers 
78's. 5,000 12-in. records, Symphonies, Concertos, Operas, 
Chamber Music at from 2s. 6d. to 5s. Od. per record to browse 
through. 

For the collector of Golden Age records there are, in what has 
become known as ‘Dead Man’s Corner,’ some 2,000 Vocal 
records by famous artists of the past, at attractive prices. 


Please note we do not issue lists of secondhand records. 


THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE 


Midway between the Palace 
and Saville Theatre 


Astra House 
121-123 Shaftesbury Avenue London WC2 


TEMple Bar 3007 
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GRUNDIG bring 3-d to ta 
recording .. 


Model TK820 3D 


Plus microphone from 6} gns 
Attractive H.P. Terms 


Why I bought a Grundig... 


If I explain that there were fifty-two and nine-twelfths reasons why 
I bought a Grundig you'll understand that it isn’t a coincidence that 
I shall be fifty-three in three months time. In fact I’ve got to the 
age where it seems to me that being a serious music lover ought to be 
a simple affair. 

I look at my Grundig, I switch on and I’m surrounded with 
music from three speakers—three-dimensional reproduction they 
cal! it—just like that. 

I have to chuckle when I think of the early days. ; 
You see, music lovers like me are half technicians too. | 
In the pre-electric recording days we used to build Write 
enormous and complicated acoustic speakers to get the for thi 
most out of the old soundbox and good reproduction was r this 
a matter of loyalty rather than fidelity. folder 


And then more recently it was pickups and thorn 
needles and then sapphires and speakers set in solid 
concrete and wires and more wires. 
And the silly thing was that I hardly ever got around 
to hearing music. Nothing was ever quite finished 
Ask my wife. She had to dust the place lo GRUNDIG (GI. Britain) Lia. 
Dept 0. 39/41 New Oxtord Si 


Then one day I saw a Grundig “Specialist” in the | iondon W.C.1 
local dealers. I asked for a demonstration. Listening to 
music on a “Specialist” is delightfully uncomplicated. (Electronics Division, Gas Puri- 
In fact, in a moment of shattering honesty I had to fication & Chemical Co. Ltd.) 
admit that it was a lot better than my own set-u I Please send me a copy ot 
could hear the instruments separately, they were full 1 and your informative folder on 
round, there wasn’? any “‘tizz’’ on the violins. ' the TK820/3D tape recorder 


It seemed to me to be the nearest to living sound and its useful accessories, 
outside the concert hall that I had ever been—or ever Pe eianssnentenencubinaics 
shall be, for that matter. ADDRESS 


That’s why I bought a Grundig. 
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from 64 gns 





